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@ Might well be termed “The Building City,”’ as there are now 
under construction more ‘Class A” buildings than in any other 
two cities combined in this part of the United States. 


@ Poputation 95 per cont. Ammoricnn. 

@ Commands both the Columbia and Willamette rivers, which 
occupy first and second place commercially between the Mississippi 
River and the Pacific Ocean. 

@ Is the chief wholesale and distributing point of the Pacific 
Northwest, supreme in a trade territory of 250,000 square miles, 
the products of which roll ““down grade to Portland.” 


@ Is second wheat port in the United States. 


@ Stands fourth among American cities in the distribution of 
agricultural implements. 

@ Ships more lumber annually than any other port on earth— for 
the past two years production has averaged 2,000,000 feet for 
every working day of the year. 


QREGON 


@ Has one-sixth the standing timber of the United States, or more 
than any other state. Government estimate, three hundred 
billion feet. 


q@ A vast undeveloped area now available to the homemaker and 
investor will go on the market in 1909. This will be the most 
luscious melon cut in Uncle Sam’s domain during the present year. 


@ Has arable land enough for twenty million people. Present 
population 700,000. 


@ Does more than any other state to advance irrigation, being the 
largest contributor to the United States Reclamation Fund. 


@ Is natural dairying state. Annual product $17,000,000, an in- 
crease from $5,000,000 five years ago. Western portion has pasture 
every month in the year. Ranks second in wool clip among the 
states. 


@ Oregon apples, pears, and cherries find their way to the tables 
of sovereigns and multi-millionaires of every civilized land—they 





Just one letter to 


THE PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 


will bring you @ higher class of 
illustrated literature from fifty 
different points than is being 


circulated by any 
other State 


@ Is the pivotal point in railroad building in the Pacific Northwest. 
The Northern Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy have united in building into Portland from the greatest 
agricultural section of the Northwest down the north bank of the 
Columbia. Their just-completed double-track bridges into the 
city cost three millions of dollars. Headquarters in the Pacific 
Northwest for the Southern Pacific, Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, and numerous Harriman system branches. Four inter- 
urban electric railroad systems radiate from Portland. 


@ Has been chosen by Swift & Company and other great packers 
as their supply point for the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and the 
Orient, and they are spending millions here. 


q Is building on an enormous scale, both for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes, with which home-building keeps pace. 


@ Has absolutely pure water and a mild climate, which have given 
the city a death rate of but 7.14 per thousand, the lowest in: the 
country. Complexions of Portland women are famous, and vie 
with the city’s roses. 





are the best. Returns of from $300 to $1,000 per acre on fruit 
lands are not exceptional. 


@ Poultry products, $5,000,000 annually. Local market demands 
three times that amount at highest prices. 


@ Has water-powers (being rapidly developed) sufficient to run 
all the machinery in the United States. 


@ Live-stock in state estimated at $75,000,o0o—-packing-plants now 
building insure a trebled market. 


@ Has two prosperous mining sections, located in the eastern and 
southern portions of the state—gold, silver, iron, copper, and oil 
among the products. 


q@ Has diversity of climates and soils suited to every product of the 
temperate zone not dependent upon hot nights. 


@ Has active commercial bodies. Eighty-six of them, including 
this club, compose the Oregon Development League, and you 
can hear from almost every one by writing one letter to the Portland 
Commercial Club. 











You can visit Portland and other points 
in Oregon without the cost of an extra 
cent on any one-way or round-trip 
ticket that includes a trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Oregon is the checker-board upon which 
Harriman and Hill are playing the game of 
modern railroad building, and 1909 will see 
greater prosperity here than in any other 
State of the Union. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE 


SKETCHED FROM THE ARCHITECT'S DRAWINGS 
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Comment 


Governor Hughes’ Primary-Election Plan 

Wi have little contidence that Governor 
Hucues will get very far with his primary- 
election bill. It is usually essential for an 
Executive to have a clear, simple, moral issue 
when he appeals directly to the people for support, 
and the Governor does not seem to possess that 
requisite here. Minds generally appear to be 
muddled on the subject. We know ours is. 
(pon general principles, we should stand with 
Governer HuGues upon any issue between himself 
and the petty bosses of his party, but the best 
of men will err at times, and there does seem 
to be a question whether, in this instance, he is 
not barking up the wrong tree. Surely many of 
the objections raised against his plan seem to 
be valid. The virtual beginning of a campaign 
in June or July, for instance, can hardly be con- 
sidered either feasible or wise. Midsummer 
political madness is proverbial, but yet more 
serious is the undoubted fact that only the poli- 
ticians themselves can be induced to bother their 
heads about primaries and things in August. 
It may be, and doubtless is, a pity that our best 
citizens will not take the trouble to forego the 
pleasures of a vacation or even come in from the 
country to look after public affairs, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that must be reckoned with. 
Moreover, there is always danger in a surfeit of 
polities. People grow sick and tired of the econ- 
stant jangling, and are quite apt. after getting 
about so much, to step aside in disgust and let 
things go to blazes. 


More Explicit Information Wanted 

The mere fact that the ostrichlike bosses base 
their opposition upon the assertion that Governor 
Hucues’ plan would aid and abet bossism itself 
is certainly a strong, though influential, argu- 
ment in its favor. But it hardly suffices as a 
reason for making so radical a departure. We had 
hoped to get some real light on the subject from 
the Governor’s elucidation at Buffalo, but his talk 
was so general, almost vague, that we confess to 
some disappointment. It is all right to pitch 
into the bosses beeause they want to rule the 
party instead of letting the party rule them, but 
it would be better to tell just how the new way 
is going to do the trick. And Governor Hvaites 
didn’t tell, at least in words that we could feel 
to be convineing. He summarized his reasons in 
this manner: 

The essence of direct nominations is that the party 
voters shall themselves select the candidates for public 
office by direct vote at the party primaries. I believe 
in that. TI believe in it: 

First—Because the party voters constitute the party 
and are entitled to“select its candidates. 

Second—Beeause it makes much more difficult the 
selfish control of party machinery. p 

Third—Because in this way the sentiment of the 
party is directly expressed and is not left to be inter- 


preted by those who will ignore it, so far as they dare, 


in order to achieve their own personal ends. 

Fourth—-Beeause the candidate will owe his nomina- 
tion directly to the party voters and will feel a corre- 
sponding responsibility and enjoy a corresponding 
independence. 

Fifth—Beeause elected officers will have an oppor- 
tunity to appeal directly to their constituents and 
will not be foreed, as is too frequently the case, to 
go contrary to their conscience in order to save their 
political future. 

Sixth—Beeause it will block up some of the avenues 
by which special interests find their way to administra- 
tive favor and governmental control. 
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This sounds good, but it seems to us to assume 
too much. The party voters can select their can- 
didates under the present system if they want to 
and will take the time and trouble. What we want 
to know is whether they would find the new way 
more convenient and more likely to arouse their 
interest and action. It may be that direct, though 
necessarily partial, expression of party sentiment 
even in midsummer would be better than leaving 
the interpretation to “those who will ignore it,” 
but the assumption respecting existing conditions 
seems hardly warranted. The most glowing ex- 
ample we know of the inability of party bosses 
at present to ignore public sentiment now oc- 
cupies the Exeeutive Mansion at Albany. And 
we do not believe for a moment that he is forced 
to go contrary to his conscience in order to save 
his political future. Anyway, if he does feel 
that way, we have seen no symptoms in his official 
conduct. We repeat that we should like to stand 
with the Governor as against the bosses in this 
matter, but better and more specific reasons than 
have yet been advanced must be forthcoming, and 
we cannot endorse for ©n instant such a sentiment 
as the following, uttered too petulantly by Gov- 
ernor ITvuGues: 

Why should the plan be-opposed? One thing emerges 

clear and defined as the real reason for the opposition. 
That is, that there is given to the voters the right to 
pass upon candidacies. 
That savors far too strongly of arrogance of view. 
If the issue is really as definite as the Governor 
implies, he’has not vet made the fact clear. To 
the lay mind there still seems to be a very con- 
siderable amount of room for honest differences 
of opinion. We would respectfully direct the 
Governor's attention to the fact that assertion 
ceased to be argument in these United States on 
March 4, 1909. 


A Prospective Smash 

Tariff May Wreck Democratic Party.—Head-line in 
the * Times.” 
Shocking! However, it is good to know that 
there is enough ef the old jackass left to litter 
up the track. 


High Time to Economize 

President Tarr is not going out of his way to 
mark the differences in methed between his ad- 
ministration and that of his revered predecessor. 
It simply happens that pretty much everything 
he does is necessarily antithetical. Ile is another 
kind of man altogether, far more like CLEVELAND 
than Roosrvett, careful, patient, and notably 
businesslike. It was thought by some and_ quite 
broadly hinted by President Hapiry at the Yale 
dinner that Mr. Tarr shortened up his first mes- 
sage deliberately. for the purpose of emphasizirg 
a contrast. We don’t think so; it was just the 

e x . 

sort of message he would have written anyway. 
But the change in administrative conduct which 
daily becomes more noticeable is comforting, to 
say the least. And we ean think of none more 
reassuring than that bearing upon public ex- 
penditures. President Tarr proposes to put a 
stop to the frightful extravagance which has per- 
vaded all departments of the government, and 
begins, with commendable directness, by serving 
notice upon the members of his Cabinet. Last 
week Secretary Mac Veacu published the follow- 
ing notice: 

The President wishes the Treasury Department, as 
well as the other departments of the government, to 
take immediate measures to consider the question of 
such economies in expenditure as may be found by the 
most competent study to be feasible. It is intended 
to make the estimates of expenditures for the next and 
future years with the greatest care, and it is desirable 
that the attention of this department should be di- 
rected as early as possible to the general study of 
this matter. 

It is the intention that the estimates of the different 
departments ‘shall hereafter be submitted to the 
Cabinet, and that they shall be considered together 
and_as a whole, and in connection with the Treasury 
estimates of the probable income. 

There is clearly a new disposition, not only in the 
executive government, but in the Congress, toward 
such consideration and study of the government ex- 
penditures as will bring about a responsible relation- 
ship between the expenditures and the revenues. 


It certainly is “clearly a new disposition,” and 
we hope it will be sustained. The country is al- 
ready so deeply committed to vast expenditures 
which must be made during the next few years 
that complete reform is not practicable and must 
not be expected, but it is mighty gratifying to 
know that a start in the right direction is to 
be made promptly and, we have no doubt, with the 
full co-operation of the leaders in Congress, who 
have long realized the fatefulness of a “liberal” 
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policy, but were practically helpless so long as a 
popular President was able to cut under by 
gratifying the natural liking of the people for 
show and splurge. God be thanked if, as it seems, 
Prudence ‘is to be the watchword of the new 
administsation! 


Women and the New Tariff 

“The women did it.” That was Tuomas B. 
Reep’s remark the day after the Congressional 
elections of 1890, when the country, making  re- 
sponse to the McKintey bill, sent more Demo- 
crats to Congress than have been there at any 
other time since the Civil War,.turning the Re- 
publican majority in the House into a minority 
so small that one corner of the chamber was 
enough to accommodate it. The bill had gone 
into operation in time for women’s autumn shop- 
ping to disclose its precise effects on retail prices; 
and the ladies, as their wont is, had spoken to 
the voters. And now the Payne tariff bill is 
under fire, before its passage, from the same 
quarter. The closest of all scrutinizers of retail 
prices, the women who have to make limited in- 
comes go as far as possible, have already discov- 
ered that the bill, if left as it stands, is going 
to increase instead of lessen the cost of cer- 
tain articles they buy in quantities, particularly 
gloves and hosiery. Not only that; it is going 
to tax them more heavily, in proportion to their 
incomes, than it will tax women of wealth. On 
comparing the proposed rates on the cheaper 
grades of these articles with those on the higher, 
that is the way the new schedules are found to 
work. The changes will throw the heaviest bur- 
den upon the class which every consideration 
should prompt the lawmakers to protect—the 
women wage-earners. We trust they will protest, 
and go on protesting until the votes are altered. 
To that sort of participation in polities the bit- 
terest opponents of the women’s-rights movement 
can hardly object. 


Scrutinize the Bill in Detail 

And this, in general, is the way to go at the 
bill—to take it schedule by schedule, estimate as 
closely as possible how it is going fo affect the 
prices of particular classes of commodities, and 
then let the particular classes of consumers most 
affected make themselves heard—as they very 
easily can. The producers can be trusted to take 
eare of themselves—or, rather, they cannot be 
trusted to refrain from doing more than take 
sare of themselves. What is now most needed, 
for real reform, is an analysis of the entire 
measure, prepared by experts, showing precisely 
what it is going to do to consumers of all sorts. 
Were such an analysis available, and published 
widely by tariff-reform newspapers, preferably in 
reasonably brief instalments, the country would 
have the opportunity, which at present it can be 
hardly said to have, to observe intelligently its 
new tariff in the making. We grant the superi- 
ority of the German plan with tariffs—a perma- 
nent commission of experts, constantly watching 
trade conditions, and making changes only after 
the most thorough caleulation of their probable 
results. That is the way to make protection— 
and the incidental revenue-raising—as scientific 
as it can be made. If we are going to continue 
to have protection, we ought to have a commission. 
Since, however, we have none at present, we favor 
constituting the entire country a committee of 
the whole, with sub-committees on the various 
schedules. That is the only’ way to get the con- 
sumers in, since they are simply the whole na- 
tion. 


Some Defects 

Already public discussion has brought out 
clearly certain defects and injustices which sys- 
tematic protest can doubtless force Congress to 
correct. There. is this injustice to women of 
small means; there is the clumsy and mistaken 


use of the’ maximum and minimum arrangement, 


which, if it is retained at all, should be changed 
from a threat to foreign nations into a concilia- 
tion; there is the proposal of a national tax on 
inheritances, without any consideration of the 
fact that most of the States already employ that 
means of raising revenue. But it will take a much 
more thorough-going and minute examination 
and discussion of the measure to determine how 
far, it at all, it accomplishes what the country 
demands—an effective reduction of the taxes on 
articles of general consumption, now too high 
priced in this country, and which would be cheap- 
ened if foreign competition were brought into 
play. If, for instance, as is alleged, to reduce 
the duty on steel rails by half will still leave 
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them prohibitive, what is the consumer’s gain— 
or anybody else’s? “It is perfectly feasible,” says 
Mr. C. F. Apams. who confesses himself a bene- 
ficiary of the present law, “to make an ostensible 
average reduction of twenty-five per cent. in the 
present schedules, and yet in reality increase the 
actual protective burden by at least five per cent.” 
What we ought to know is, whether the proposed 
decreases in duties are real or not. Is there no 
one to take the place of the late Davin A. WELLS 
and tell the country—and President Tarr, whom 
we all believe to be sincere, but no expert—pre- 
cisely what the proposed changes mean? I[lere, 
certainly, is an excellent chance for some young 
economist to serve the country and win fame for 
himself and exalt his occupation. 


We Look Better to Others 
There are always encouraging things to be said 
if one knows where to find them; as when a mil- 
liner, quoted in the Philadelphia Bulletin, observes: 
Everybody is better-looking than the mirror makes 
him. The mirror robs us of our expression and of our 
coloring, and expression and color are to the face’s 
beauty what the legs are to the figure. 
That milliner is a true optimist. Somebody should 
get her to speak of the prospects of revision of 
the tariff. We need somebody to say, convincingly, 
that they are better than they look. 


A New Holiday in New York State 

There is, at this writing, a new holiday in 
New York State, invented by Timoruy D. Sut- 
LIVAN, State Senator from New York, and insti- 
tuted by vote of the Legislature, confirmed by 
the Governor. It is named Columbus Day, and 
falls on the 12th of October. It may be said to 
have been sprung on the people of the State, for 
though its progress through the Legislature was 
presumably regular and open, nobody seems to 
have heard of it until the law instituting it was 
signed by the Governor. In its favor is the fact 
that it comes in October, which is a good month 
for weather. CoLumbus, of course, has no more need 
to have a legal holiday named for him than St. 
Patrick. If Senator Suttivan feels that the 
workers of the State need, and can afford, more 
recreation, that is a good reason for a new holi- 
day if so be that the workers concur in the opinion. 
But do they? Is anything known of their senti- 
ments in the matter? Has anybody asked their 
views? The papers say that the new holiday is 
a compliment paid by Big Ti to the Italian vote. 

Without being sure about it, we suspect that this 
new holiday ought to be repealed. But practically 
it would be much better to leave it alone and re- 
peal the law that makes a holiday of Lincoin’s 
birthday. That comes in the wrong month and 
is a preposterous waste of legalized leisure. A 
holiday on the 12th of October (discovery-of- 
America day) is good for something, even though 
it does please the Italians. A holiday on Feb- 
ruary 12th is good for nothing, even though it 
commemorates LINCOLN. 


Must Have Heroes 

Our people can no longer go overnight without 
a popular hero. Witure Wuitta had to be found 
on the day that THEopore RooseveLtt got out of 
sight of land. 


Farthest South 

We move, respectfully, to incorporate Greater 
North and South Poles, each to comprise all the 
area bounded by a circle with its centre at the 
polar apex, and a radius one hundred (statute) 
miles long. Estimating the area of the south 
pole on this basis, Lieutenant SuackLeton reached 
it. He computed that he reached a point 111 
geographical miles from the pole, which, reckoned 
in statute miles, brings him well inside of the 
Greater South Pole’s circumference. Judging 
from Lieutenant SHACKLETON’s description of the 
country and the weather, there is very little in- 
ducement to go any farther south than he went. 
Worse than Inauguration Day weather prevailed 
down there nearly all the time. He broke the 
record by 354 miles, getting that much nearer 
the pole, and reaching latitude 88° 23’. His sledge 
journey covered 1,708 miles and occupied 126 days. 
A motor-car that he took along was of little use, 
owing to the neglected condition of the roads; 
but four ponies did better, and scrambled along 
to good purpose until one was lost in a crevasse, 
and the other three were eaten. The expedition 
“succeeded beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions.” Its main purpose was geographical survey, 
and that it accomplished handsomely, finding lots 
of mountains, and among other things: discover- 
ing coal. 
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Won't that do? Is there anything left to learn 
about the south-polar region which it is worth 
anybody’s time and strength to investigate? Both 
the poles strike the average materially minded 
observer as nuisances which it takes an uncon- 
scionable amount of money, effort, and suffering 
to abate. Mankind will be considerably eased 
when both have been found and tagged. Mean- 
while Lieutenant Prary is out again after the 
north pole, a gentleman explorer named Cook is 
Jost in the extremities of the earth and is about 
to be rescued, and a Frenchman, one Crarcot, 
is on his way to the south pole, quite unconscious 
that Lieutenant SuackLeTon has as good as found 
it and adorned it with the British flag. 


Honors Awaiting the Wrights 

When the flying Wriciuts get back from Eu- 
rope to Ohio, President Tarr will be there to 
welcome them. But he has promised not to fly 
with them during his present term. It will be the 
privilege of our only living ex-President to do 
that when he gets home. 


The Leaderless Democrats 
We beg to borrow this heading from an article 
in the Boston Transcript of March 23d: 
PARTY WITHOUT A LEADER 
THIS THE PRESENT POSITION OF DEMOCRATS 
Disorganized and Without a Head, No Advantage Is 
Taken of the Many Opportunities Offered in Con- 
gress—No Fixed Policy on the Tariff—Hopeless of 
Securing National Power, Each Man Reaches for 
What Happens to Be in Sight; and Each Represents 
Only His Own Section—Some Hope: That the New 
York Meeting May Produce a Leader. 


Never mind. It is somewhat rough on the party, 
but Brother Bryan’s lecture business is said to 
be booming. The New York meeting above al- 
luded to is the dinner to be given on April 13th 
at the Savoy Hotel, at which Governors MARSHALL, 
Jounson, and Harmon and Senator SHiveLy are 
to speak. The Governors represent Indiana, Ohio, 
and Minnesota, and Mr, Snivety is the new 
Democratic Senator from Indiana. They are fit 
men to be heard from about a national policy for 
so much of the Democratic party as Brother Bryan 
does not need at present in his business. 


Much Ado about Races 

There are penalties about getting to such a 
point of prominence that some people always 
listen, and many half listen, to everything one 
says. President Exiot seems to have said some- 
thing somewhere in approval of the South’s policy 
of keeping the white and black races separate, 
and has been quoted widely—and variously; also 
criticised. One eritic of long standing, who hasn’t 
found many things to approve this last half- 
century, elegantly describes him and President 
Tart, in their pleasant attitude toward the South, 
as strewing sugar over bottled spiders. One would 
think that even Frank Sansorn might by this 
time have discovered that the whole country 
favors politeness as between the sections. Mean- 
while this is our notion of what Dr. Ettor said. 
The South’s policy of keeping the white and 
black races separate is a wise one. It is best for 
blacks as well as whites. Should blacks and 
whites intermarry freely, both races would even- 
tually lose their integrity, their distinctness. And 
it is good to keep races of men distinct, each 
preserving its racial characteristics and_ ideals. 
As a_rule, the results of the intermingling even 
of white races are not satisfactory, as compared 
with unmixed breeds of men. The South’s prob- 
lem is thus less peculiar than has been thought; 
and it is by no means a new problem. Neither 
is the South’s predicament peculiar in the respect 
that it has large numbers of citizens untrained 
in self-government. So has the North, which has 
received thousands of immigrants who have been 
denied that training. Many of the Irish, for in- 
stance, have not had at home the training in self- 
government which Americans receive. 


Mixed Breeds 

If this is President Extor’s position, one can see 
that it presents material for controversy. There 
have been great men a-plenty who derived their 
qualities from more than one race, and a majority 
of us Americans have more than one kind of blood 
in our veins, For that very reason not many of 
us will take serious offence because Dr, Etior 
thinks there would be: more strong men in the 
world if the various races could find a way to 
live peaceably together without intermarrying. 
Presumably he would take due account of the fact 
that certain races are much more alike than cer- 
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tain others. Ile cites, we believe, the Germans 
and Chinese as two races that should not inter- 
marry. Intermarriages between the Germans and 
the English are quite a different matter. The 
Seoteh-Irish mixture he would probably concede 
to be a success. 


Dr. Eliot as Ambassador to London 

Our neighbor the World, speaking of the 
probability, which now appears strong, that Presi- 
dent Tarr will invite President Evior to be am- 
bassador to England, and quoting a passage from 
its issue of December 30, 1908, in which it spoke 
of Dr. Extor as an admirable man to send to the 
Court of St. James’, goes on to sav: 


The World is gratified at having been first to urge 
Mr. Tart, in filling this high post, to * turn a deaf ear 
to the twaddle about qualifying wealth and seek 
among the scholars of the country a_ successor to 
LOWELL and Mortey.” 


We surmise that the notion that Dr. Exior would 
make a good ambassador to London popped into a 
good many minds almost immediately after his 
resignation, and as a consequence of the con- 
sideration of his reeord and qualities which. his 
resignation naturally invited. Certainly we find 
in the comment pages of Harrrr’s Wrerkty, dated 
November 14, 1908 (six weeks and four days be- 
fore December 30th), the following observation : 

Perhaps if Mr. Tarr has not yet engaged any one 
to succeed Mr. Retp at the court of St. James’, it 
will assist him in his duties to suggest how very 
greatly President Enior would embellish that am- 
bassadorial chair. He has dimensions proper to fill 
the whole of it, and some extraordinary qualifications, 
as in another page set forth. 


His Interesting Qualifications 

The “extraordinary qualifications” cited were 
included in an admiring notice of President Evior 
in the same issue, and may be worth quoting; 
to wit: 

President ELiort has been very useful, unconsciously 
and incidentally, in establishing standards of living 
and working. If he had got rich he would not have 
lived the simple life in the attractive fashion he al- 
ways has lived it, and contemporary society would 
have missed the salutary sight of a very eminent man 
filling a great place, and living and raising a family, 
with apparent ease and pleasure, on, say, the income 
that a Cabinet officer finds so inadequate. To live the 
simple life obscurely is no great trick, but to live it 
in a conspicuous public and social office is much 
more of a feat and, in a corresponding measure, more 
useful. What an exceedingly interesting ambassador 
to England President Extor would make! With his 
talent for management he might actually contrive to 
live on the salary, and—really, what an admirable 
place that would be to have him in, provided he would 
take it! What enormous credit he would do us, and 
how useful he would be to correct a_ prevalent im- 
pression that we Americans are a nervously active and 
precocious folk and burn out our energies prematurely 
and are not good lasters. Truly it is quite inspiriting 
to think of Dr. Ettor serving a term at the Court of 
St. James’, and all the more so in view of his re- 
cently expressed distrust of the expediency of alcoholic 
drinks. 


To live the simple life (comparatively speaking) 
as ambassador to London may be a more difticult 
job than Dr. Etior cares to undertake. Ambas- 
sadorships and the simple life don’t quite seem 
to be mates, notwithstanding the apparent con- 
viction of Congress that they ought to be. But 
if any one is qualified to yoke them together and 
make them seem to be a matched team, it is Presi- 
dent Entot. We should very much like to see him 
try it—if it does not seem to him too troublesome 
a task. That, however, does not affect our con- 
viction that our government ought immediately 
to buy a house in London for our ambassador to 
live in, and fix his salary at such a sum that he 
can afford to live in it. 


Braille against New York Point 

A ease in which ace-high beats two of a kind 
is in the matter of raised writing for the blind. 
There are two systems of this writing, American 
Braille and New York Point. The Board of Eduea- 
tion in New York has agreed to spend money in 
teaching the blind to read, and must decide which 
of the two systems is to he taught. In favor of New 
York Point is the fact that a good many books 
have been printed in that style, and are in libra- 
ries available to blind readers. In favor of 
American Braille is that its use is much more 
general, and that Braille systems very like it are 
in use in Europe and Japan. The misfortune is 
that more than one. system ever developed, but 
it is possible that hoth are better for the competi- 
tion. Every one that knows anything about books 
for the blind is interested in the choice which the 
New York Board of Education must make. 
Heven Ketter, who knows and uses both systems, 
says Braille is the better one. 























































































A Poet Died * 


A poet died the other day. Just as the singing 
season was about to break, when the burden of beauty 
is too poignantly exquisite to be sustained, when the 
sloth of the drowsy winter is cast and the coming 
harvest is beginning to push the clods, just when 
the birds, who have been loath to tell their heart’s 
secrets, soften under balmy airs and gentler suns, and 
the season for breaking silence wheeled on earth’s axis 
under the sun’s melting rays—a poet died, 

As we make up the stony path of the middle years, 
more and more the scene grows like a great battle, 
where the eternal strife of life and death wages ever 
fiercer and fiercer. At every breathing-space we see 
our friends and comrades falling about us thick and 
fast as autumn leaves that strew the ground. We 
realize that. to our eves at least. the year shall never- 
more bring forth a spring. If this is sad, how much 
more strange the hush, more ominous the pause and 
gloom, when a singer’s voice falters and the soul takes 
Hight! Out of the world’s great choral chant one 
note will be forever missed. and from. life’s perfect 
harmony one voice forever stilled. Only few hearts 
open and few lips soften, 

“With the soft flame and heat of songs that shine,” 


and the beauty of the whole world is dimmed and 
its music keved lower to-day, for a poet has died. 

This was a glad and ‘buoyant poet; a virginal sweet 
soul, as kind as only those can be who have lived 
sheltered from life’s more sordid and more cruel 
sights. Life lent her for sheer beauty and luxuriance 
to deck the earth, which quite unwittingly she did, 
wearing a body of ethereal loveliness as carelessly as 
other bodies wear fine raiment; indeed, 


* Her body other bodies well might bear 
As soul—yea, which it all but profanation were 
For all but her to take as fleshly woof.” 


Then, as if for once to show how lavish and munifi- 
cent it could be when it would. life lent her the sing- 
ing voice and the power to translate experience into 
poetry. Who that has seen shall ever forget the 
slim and swaying length of her, the ruddy crown 
upon the head, and the eyes so full of fire and joy 
when she recited her own early poem “ The Faun”: 


“T saw a faun! 
An eerie faun, that danced along the woodland path, 
All in the feathery freshness of the year, 
An hour after dawn. 
The sunbeams vet were pale and weak; 
One lay. a shimmering silver streak, 
Across the mossy path.” 


‘And, alas! what prescience rang in the closing lines 
that somehow always sounded as a knell when her 
voice dropped on them: 


“Some day when Spring is here in showers, 
And wimpling rain blows on light flowers, 
And all the new pale green is budding sweet, 
Vl find again the print of dancing feet; 

His pointed toes will mark the ground, 
Though the moist mosses give no sound, 
But I shall follow on his track 
Into the warm, wet forest, far and far, 
Where all the wild things are, 
And never, never shall come back!” 


This poem belonged to the first volume, Poems, 
Lyrical and Dramatic. Cromwell: A Play. And in 
the same volume is the exquisite and completely char- 
acteristic “In a Poppy Garden,” with its rare, keen 
vision, its felicitous imagery, its almost heart-break- 
ing youth and buoyancy: 


“Beyond the gold-green lane the poppy garden 
Flutters and flaunts, like sunset seas aglow. 
The frosty, fuzzy stalks and blue leaf banners 

Ranging in row on row. 


“Here are some multi-petalled, ruby crimson, 
Into a crumpled purple withering, 
Like tattered velvet old and dim and dusty 
Of a neglected King. 


“Whiter are these than are the moon-white lilies; 
Censers that dainty fragrances exhale; 
Each, when the early sun fills with his ardor, 
Beams like a holy Grail. 
“Pure, pure and silk-smooth 
goblets, 
Brimming with drowsy, heady scents to steep 
The bold inbreathing spirit in gold visions, 
Bright mysteries of sleep. 


shining gold these 


“And here, oh, here are they the best belovéd, 
Searlet and splendid as the soul's desire, 
With smouldered hearts hot from the glorious, 
daring 
Welcome of the sun’s fire. 


“*O, happy dreamer in the poppy garden, 
Under the soft, sweet sky of summer blue, 
O, happy dreamer in the poppy garden, 

When will your dreams come true?’ 


“* For every dream in this my poppy garden 
\ springing hope within my heart began: 
Hopes are quick seeds of the world’s wide garden, 
Lord of whose life is man.’ ” 

* Died March 7. 1909, at East Orange, New Jersey, 
Sara King Wiley. widow of Frederick L. Drummond, 
and author of Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic; Alecestis; 
The Coming of Philibert, ete., ete. 
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The poet’s second volume was a memorial to the 
one great sorrow that touched her singing heart. 
When the one who was closest to her took the foot- 
less ways of Death, she went down into the valley 
of the shadow and wrestled; and, when she came 
among us again, she brought peace in her heart and 
days and the lovely volume, Alcestis, in her hand. 

Death baffled but did not overcome her; it only 
taught the seeing beyond sight the love that outlasts 
Geath. In that wonderful tale of a wife. who lays 
down her life to save her husband’s, her poet’s heart 
found quieting. In the death scene Admetus says, 





“Thy cheek grows pale, Alcestis,” 
And the wife, dying to save him, living replies: 
“It is joy. 

Excess of happiness, as the bright rain 

Fallen after drouth bends down the shining flowers. 
The summer evening comes, serene and sweet, 
The birds are calling softer, one by one, 

The cool woods loose their perfumes on the air, 
The golden glimmer sinks in greening gloom; 
rie stillness deepens, and I rest alone. 


Farewell, farewell, how easy ’tis to die.” 


She had no need, indeed, to ery out as did her own 
Iphigenia: 
“How shall I die that never yet did live?” 


She lived very freely and fully: “The inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown rose from their thrones” to greet 
and yield up their secrets to her; great poets and 
great nature conspired together to teach her life’s 
most precious lore; and she had, said one who 
lived closest to her, “not a single grave fault” to 
mar her powers or dim her seeing. With wide and 
various interests in the world and all the worlds, she 
yet remained untlecked by any touch of worldliness; 
in it she was vibrant and ardent and vividly alive, 
but nothing of its meaner phases ever became appar- 
ent to her, and she passed down garden paths where 
tall blooming lilies screened off on either side all 
ugliness. When, like flame transformed to marble, 
she passed on, her hand was arrested while it was 
setting the last touches to a beautiful poetic drama, 
“Dante and Beatrice,” a lovely treasury of passion, 
thought, and vision, a legacy to posterity. As for 
herself, she had, indeed, listened to and heeded care- 
fully the warnings given in the last sonnet of her 
series named “ The Clock”: 


“ Helpless I stand and beckon silently 
To all that crowd and hurry past my face. 
Do they not know they run a fixéd race? 
And never shall return as they go by? 
Why use they not my moments ere they fly 
To hallow and adorn this dwelling-place? 
So should the essence of exceeding grace 
Abide in perfume though the makers die. 
They should not load their free limbs chain by chain 
Trembling as criminals condemned to pain, 
But, like a lordly vessel steering home 
Freighted with star-imprisoning jewels, come, 
And my last call should be a glad refrain 
That soars to meet a final, splendid strain.” 


The third volume, The Coming of Philibert, had 
shown her steady growth in seriousness and depth; 
and it holds, perhaps, as its chief message a pean 
to the power of nobility to beget its like in the world. 
As the plot thickens round the young Philibert and 
disaster and death come near him, he says to his arch- 
enemy : 


*“T prayed that vou might always smile on me, 
That I might be a blessing round your ways, 
To compass you with service.” 


We must not weep when a poet dies. Rather should 
we rejoice, since a poet was born into the world 
and lived to increase its loveliness. And, although 
ihe visible presence escapes our straining eyes, the 
world is fairer for her sake, and all her scattered 
jewels shine like veils of golden mist that beautify 
the world on which men look. : The dawn is fairer 
that she saw it, too; the evening is “more perfect, 
for her singing and all the days and ways of daily 
going are brightened and made’ sacred where she 
passed. She is made one with all fair life, and in the 
absence of the singing voice, the visible beauty, and 
the joyous presence her work yet lives a glorious - 
memorial. And yet for us still on the battle-field, 
how hollow, strange, and ominous the words that echo 
in our ears: A Poet Died. 


* There is no help for these things; none to mend, 
And none to mar; not all our songs, O friend, 
Will make Death clear, or make life durable. 
Howbeit with rose. and ivy. and -wild -vine, 
And with wild notes about this dust of thine 
At least I fill the place where white dreams- dwell, 
And wreathe an unseen shrine.” : 


Personal 


* Tosy, M.P.,” whose reminiscences have been en- 
tertaining the readers of the Cornhill, has much to 
say concerning the late Sir Francis BuRNAND, long 
editor of Punch, and particularly of his bubbling and 
ever-ready wit. “ Tony” and Sir Francis were talk- 


ing in the crowded assembly at the Foreign Office 
one night when a 


guest in uniform, starred and 
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medalled, came up and effusively shook hands with 
BURNAND, whose reception betrayed some embarrass- 
ment. Observing this, the newcomer said: 

“T see you don’t know me from ADAM.” 

“My dear sir,” said BuRNAND, “I didn’t know 
ADAM.” 


Mr. P. A. Wrigit HENDERSON, the Warden of Wad- 
ham, Oxford, gives in Blackwood’s a lively summary 
of the progress Oxford has made within the last half- 
century, and many of the more subtle elements of 
reform le attributes to the advent of woman, who, in 
the phrase of Horace, softens the manners. The 
permission to Fellows to marry has changed academic 
life at Oxford. Women. moreover, are striving for 
Oxford degrees, and these academical suffragettes, 
says the Warden of Wadham, “are less violent than 
the suffragettes who persecute Mr. AsQquitTH—no Ox- 
ford ladies have been sent to prison for mobbing Heads 
of Houses, nor have the proctors been molested in the 
streets.”- Wiser: and more dangerous methods have 
been employed, he adds—" the arts of logic and _ per- 
suasion.”. And the Chancellor of the university has 
recently announced that he is going to propose ‘ that 
degrees shall be open to women on exactly the same 
basis as to men.” 


Whatever the place which posterity will ultimately 
award to RiciARD MANSFIELD as an actor, there can 
be no question of the high value of his services to 
the theatre in America and of his example to its 
traditions. The stage in this country has known 
no more magnetic actor, and no one who had more 
truly at heart its best interests. It is, therefore, 
eminently fitting that a worthy memorial to him 
should be established in some form. Such a memorial 
is projected by a committee of distinguished citizens 
who are hoping to place a bronze bust of the late 
actor in the foyer of the New Theatre. This com- 
mittee, which comprises among its members Messrs. 
PauL D. Cravati, Davin BispHAM, JOHN DReEw, 
Bootn TARKINGTON, PERCY MACKAYE, SPENCER TRASK, 
RUTGER B. JEwetrtr, EBeEN D. Jorpan, E. A. DitTHMAR, 
and GrEorce J. GouLD, is prepared to receive subscrip- 
tions to the necessary fund for this purpose. Mr. 
CRAVATH is treasurer, and contributions may be sent 
to him at 52 William Street, New York. 


Petu.Luma, February 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I saw in the WEEKLy for February 13th the 
notes of two persons who had taken the WEEKLY from 
1862 and 1866. Allow me to say that I have been 
a subscriber to HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, Ba- 
zAR, and the Young PEOPLE from the first issue of 
each, and a subscriber for The North American Review 
since 1844, and am still a subscriber to all now 
printed. The Macazine and WEEKLY are bound, and 
afford my grandchildren much pleasure in perusing 
them. I can still read them without glasses at eighty- 
five (85), and hope to do so for many years. 

I am, sir, E. S. Lirpprrt. 


We guess Mr. Lippitt holds the record as a sub- 
scriber to the publications that proceed from the 
house of Harper & Brothers. We commend his ex- 
ample to all the world.—EbitTor. 





EXTRA! 


April 1, 1909 


THEODORE will have a strong 
Guard in Afrikee— 

Poultney Bigelow, William Long, 
Dear old Bellamy. 

All the Ananias Club, 
Tillman and his tool, 

Ready for the Lion’s cub— 

April Fool! ! 


Mr. Bryan’s lost his voice. 
Happened late last night. 

His opponents much rejoice, 
Showing much delight. 

He will never talk again. 
Silence is his rule, 

Leaving all unto his pen— 

April Fool! ! 


Tariff measure passed last night. 
All are satisfied. 

Every item works out right 
When it is applied. 

No complaint in all the land 
O’er the new sched-ule. 

Happiness on every hand— 

April Fool! ! 


Lawson's lost his fountain-pen; 
John D.’s found his hair. 

Burbank’s got an Eggless Hen; 
Hearst’s elected Mayor. 

Speaker Cannon’s going to teach 
In a Sunday-school; 

Carnegie declines to preach— 

April Fool! ! 


Kaiser’s learning Tiddledywinks, 
Wearying of stress. 
White House grounds become a links. 
Teddy takes up Chess. 
Lambs make twenty millions clear 
In a Wall Street pool. 
Carrie Nation praises Beer— 
April Fool! ! 
Horace Dopp GastTIt. 
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PYHE story of what may fairly be 
” called the most perilous and coura- 
e geous exploit in the history of ex- 
bis ploration—rivalling even the famous 
PX, Vovage of Sir John Franklin in 
Ke search of the Northwest Passage, 
G: Sill was flashed over the cables from 
EID New Zealand last week all through 
=" the civilized world. 

Over the mountains, glaciers, and crevasses of the 
huge, unknown South-Polar continent at so high an 
altitude that, even in the short summer season, a cold 
was experienced more intense than any encountered 
in winter among the ice-floes of the north, Lieutenant 
E. H. Shackleton, of the British Navy, led his deter- 
mined band of explorers in a desperate attempt to 
reach the Pole. He broke all records, north and 
south. And it was only when hunger and exhaustion 
made further progress impossible that he turned back, 
with ninetyv-seven miles still to be traversed before the 
goal could be attained. 

The following achievements were recorded by Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton: 

He reached latitude 88 degrees 23 minutes South, 
a distance of 97 miles from the Pole and some 250 
miles farther south than had ever been reached be- 
fore. He travelled a distance of 1,708. miles during 
a sledge journey that occupied 126 days. 

He found the south magnetic pole. 

He discovered eight mountain chains and surveyed 
one. hundred mountains. 

He ascended the voleano of Mount Erebus, 13, 120 
feet above the level of the sea. 

He brought back every member of the equate 
safe and well. 

The Nimrod expedition, of which Lieutenant 
Shackleton was in command, left England in July, 
1907, carrying a crew of thirty-two men all told, of 
whom several were scientists. Among them were Sir 
Philip Brocklehurst, in charge of the sledging; James 
Murray, the biologist: and Lieutenant Adams, the 
meteorologist. On reaching New Zealand the Nimrod 
took on a supply of food for two years, and she was 
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THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY ACROSS THE FROZEN ANTARCTIC 
TABLELAND, WHICH BROUGHT LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON, OF 
THE BRITISH NAVY, WITHIN 97 MILES OF THE SOUTH POLE 


then towed south to the edge of the ice. In a small 
house at the foot of Mount Erebus, which had been 
erected during a previous expedition under the same 
leadership, twelve of the party were deposited, with 
their instruments, dogs, Siberian ponies, food-sup- 
plies, and an automobile which could be converted into 
a sledge. The Nimrod sailed away, under orders to 
return in the following winter, and between January 
and March of the present year she picked up different 
parties of the explorers, the last being Lieutenant 
Shackleton himself. 
Much of the work done 
by the party was, of 


return. The surface became soft and the blizzard 
continued. 

“For sixty hours during January 7th, 8th, and 
Nth the blizzard raged, with seventy-two degrees of 
frost, and the wind blowing seventy miles an hour. 
It was impossible to move. Members of the party 
were frequently frostbitten in their sleeping-bags 
We left camp on January 9th and reached latitude 
88 degrees 23 minutes, longitude 162 degives 

‘This is the most southerly point ever reached. 








course, of a_ prescribed 
and monotonous charac- 
ter, such as surveying 
and engaging in various 
scientific investigations. 
It was not until October 
29, 1908, that the south- 
ern party, consisting of 
Lieutenant Shackleton 
and three companions, 
started upon the dash 
toward the pole. They 
left with provisions for 
three months, and trav- 
elled south along meridi- 
an 168 over high ridges 
and mounds of snow. 
Here are some extracts 
from the explorer’s own 











account of the journey: 

“The ponies were at- 
tacked with snow-blind- 
ness. On November 28th 
the pony Grisi was shot. 
We made a depot in 
latitude 82 degrees 45 
minutes; longitude 170 
degrees. The pony Quan 
was shot on November 
30th. 

“On December 7th the a : 
pony Socks, _ breaking rd 
through a snow lid, dis- r / 
appeared in a crevass of / fe 
unknown = depth. The 90” 7 / 
swingle-tree snapping, / / 
we saved Wild and the f 
sledge, which was dam- 
aged 196 
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“The clouds disap- 
pearing on December 8th, 
we discovered new moun- 
tain ranges _ trending 
south and_ southwest. 
Moving up the glacier over the treacherous snow 
covering the crevasses, we frequently fell through, but 
were saved by our harness and were pulled out with 
the alpine rope. A second sledge was badly damaged 
by knife-edged crevasses. 

“We reached, on December 26th, a plateau, after 
crossing ice falls, at an altitude of 9,000 feet, thence 
rising gradually in long ridges to 10,500 feet. 

“Finding the party weakening from the effects of 
the shortage of food and rarefied air and cold, I 
decided to risk making a depot on the plateau. We 
proceeded on January 4th with one tent, utilizing the 
poles of the second tent for guiding-marks for our 


The great South-Polar continent and its surrounding seas 


Here we hoisted the Union Jack presented to us by 
the Queen. 

“We returned to pick up our depot on the plateau, 
guided by our outward tracks. There was no food 
remaining. The blizzards continued, with fifty degrees 
of frost. We discarded everything except our camp 
outfit and geologi¢al specimens. 

*“We made a forced march of twenty-four miles on 
February 26th. Marshall was suffering greatly. I left 
him in camp in charge of Adams, while Wild and | 
made a forced march to the ship for relief. I re-- 
turned on March Ist with a relief party, and all 
reached the ship at Hut Point, on March 4th. 
































Mr. Roosevelt superintending the unloading of his guns 
from the truck which transported them to his steamer 


INCIDENTS OF TIIEODORE ROOSEVELT’S DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK FOR HIS AFRICAN 


OFF FOR THE “BIG HUNT” 


Photographs copyright, 1909, by Brown Brothers 
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Mr. Roosevelt, with his son Kermit beside him, waving 
his good-by from the bridge of the “Hamburg” 


DESTINATION, MOMBASA 






























































~The Til 


SOREN looking casually and impartially 
es? back into that treacherous black gulf 
of time known as boyhood, which is 
te farcically referred to by adults, who 
48 have evidently forgotten all about it, 
as ‘the happiest period in your life,” 
do not you think you might have 
: 3p managed to weather fairly comfort- 

““ ably through its miseries had it not 
been for the unbearable benefits you kept receiving? 

Miseries had a happy knack of dissolving during the 
night, leaving the next day serene and untarnished, but 
blessings were shameless for sticking where they were not 
wanted; you had to don them and wear them out, 
stoically, like a suit of clothes too big for you. 

You did not call such things “blessingS”’; no, indeed ! 
you knew decidedly better, even at that raw age. They 







did it. They, the assembled multitudinous heads of' 


the household. They were the ones who so flatteringly 
misnamed their crimes against your comfort and in- 
dependence. 

That was a frightful day, was it not?—that day when 
your blessings were all dragged from their retirement, 
were tagged and ticketed, appraised extravagantly and 
displayed before your astonished and loathing sight in 
order that you might express gratitude for each. Grati- 
tude! For what? For outrages, each and every one! 

You have but the haziest kind of remembrance of how 
the difficulty started. All you know for certain is that 
you did not hunt for it; did not even expect it. Yet 
experience should have made you nervous. Envious 
trouble abhors a scene of too much peace. 

Was it not inevitably upon some rarely stainless day 
in your otherwise shockingly besmudged calendar, a day 
upon which you revered your parents, admired your 
sister, appreciated the cook’s patience, were respectful 
to your Aunt Leila, obeved your Uncle Edmund,and were 
forced to think pretty highly of yourself, take it all in 
all, a day in which the heart craved sunshine and in- 
dustriously set to work to manufacture it by the barrel- 
ful, that a cyelone of forgotten sin, committed in the 
near past but mercifully side-tracked till now and fatuous- 
ly dismissed from memory, came swooping inkily through 
a clear sky and blew down your rattling world around 
your ears, leaving you nothing substantial to fold to your 
dizzy consciousness except the just-established fact that 
you were a criminal of the most incurable description, 
and always had been? Inevitably! 

Conversely, that was the comfort of an apprehensive 
day; nothing bad ever happened. 

Don’t you remember those days when you crawled 
dully out of bed with a heart as heavy as nails, with an 
unstable conscience which rendered you addle-headed 
and kept you mistakenly sure that every male voice in 
the parlor was Jimmy Baxter’s father’s voice, and that a 
long-heralded retribution had finally arrived? Days 
upon which every alien skirt turning in at the front gate 
looked like the school-teacher, bringing into the un- 





Strothmenn 


A long-heralded retribution had finally arrived 


suspecting bosom of your family your lurid record which 
you had hoped was buried in her desk? 

Even when it turned out not to be the teacher, you 
had another abject thought immediately at hand; it 
might be little Annie’s mother. Semi-occasionally one’s 
own mother may be wheedled; another’s never. 

Little Annie lived on the block below and had brazenly 
intruded herself within the range of a twig (her brother 
said stick, but it was a mere twig), which you let fly, 
with the utterly inconceivable result that little Annie’s 
susceptible eve began to darken and swell. 

Now, little Annie’s brother could, hyperbolically 
speaking, knock her senseless with a beam, and little 
Annie would have the complaisance to arise unscotched; 
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but let you so much as pass her on the opposite side of 

the way, you with a twig in your hand, and little Annie 

would blue-up and swell. 

Oh, those days of choke and fear! But did the threat- 
ened storm ever arrive? Never. The sun always shone 
on unobscured, winding up in a velvety sunset of hope, 
spiked around with radiant rainbows of promise. At 
night, all peace, you sought the sequestration of your 
bed with an anatomy thankfully unsmitten from end 
to end. 

Therefore—logically therefore—the Day of Explained 
Benefits dawned soft and clear. 

Somehow, Uncle Edmund, though immune from con- 
sequences, was mixed up in the unpleasantness. You re- 
member that he was in an annoyingly good temper; he 
was expecting a new job—he called it appointment— 
and he pulled your ear whenever he passed and tripped 
you up whenever you passed; he tweaked your hair and 
tickled your bad places, and was a general blight. He 
was considerably less disagreeable when cross, being 
quieter, and punching less. Unfortunately, however, 
he was seldom cross. 

He was the cheerful, spry kind of a man who could 
jump around like you, his hat on the back of his head, 
and almost any time could be found hurling a ball at 
the side of the house and leaping astonishingly high in 
air to catch it. He always caught it, too. He could 
juggle three oranges (three, mind you, not two) from 
hand to hand like a fountain, and then could make them 
all run down one arm like tame mice into his side pocket; 
he had good points. 

But this particular morning he was so attentively 
friendly to you as to be a nuisance. Consequently, 
you told him some harmless little thing—to go chase 
himself, or not to get so gay—some trifle in that line, 
and they heard you and sent you up-stairs. 

What could be the penitential value of one flight up, 
you never fathomed. Nor did you burden your in- 
telligence by trying. You generally forgot the ins and 
outs of your crime and of your punishment long before 
you reached the next floor, having been kept pleasantly 
busy en route planning what you intended to do with 
the dole of freedom which accompanied banishment. 
If you displayed a fair amount of activity you could hope 
to accomplish several entertainments before you got 
forgiven and were bidden down-stairs again. This 
morning vou strangely did nothing worse than to sit at a 
window and gaze peacefully at the landscape, which 
took on a new and soothing aspect when viewed from 
the slight eminence to which guilt had raised you. 
You seldom owned enough spare time to waste on the 
landscape; therefore this meditation upon its beauties 
was quite an artistic treat to you, and very calming and 
Christianizing to your nerves; yet what do you suppose 
they called your pursuit when they caught you at it? 
—sulking! Sulking was manifestly a shamefully mis- 
placed business for the second story, and could not 
possibly be permitted except on the ground floor, for 
you were now banished down-stairs. 

Several succeeding times that forenoon vou hurriedly 
and enforcedly changed your location, and you lost a 
cargo of sweetness with each dislodgment; so that when 
you and They mysteriously all got together in your toy- 
closet and They began to hunt among the well-preserved 
things to find the broken things, pouncing on the broken 
things not by hapless accident, but fell design in order 
to harrow your conscience by telling you how celestially 
careful were They in tender youth of toys, “which did 
not begin to be as costly as these,” why, you had not 
any too large a fund of cautiousness left to fall back 
upon, and you commenced to permit your brain to make 
a whole lot of imaginary replies, awfully clever, seditious 
as regarded Them, and highly palliative as regarded 
yourself. 

The resultant situations, all mental ones and con- 
sequently adjudged by you to be safe, became so dramatic 
that you lost your preservative sense of your own iden- 
tity, and said aloud—that’s the horror of it, aloud—‘T’d 
like to know what they are.” 

An innocent enough remark when viewed in-a de- 
tached way. However, it came hotly on the heels of a 
pensively accusing statement ffom Them that you ought 
to be a veritable angel of. propriety considering the 
extravagantly many things, valuable all of them, that 
you owed to your parents. 

Well, what you said, you said; there was no getting 
out of it. 

“ Like to know what they are!’ Iterations and reitera- 
tions of this Iuckless speech fairly buzzed around the 
apartment, darting at you like hornets. It had a fearful 
sound, there’s no denying. Still, once it was said, you 
were faintly glad, being likewise faintly curious. What 
had They done for you? Come! What had They done? 
Not that you made the mistake of being audible twice; 
no, indeed. But your inward curiosity grew apace and 
when They appointed a committee of one, your mother, 
to marshal before you your special advantages you were 
agog with interest. 

Of course, your ears burned, your heart thumped like 
a trip-hammer, and your knees wobbled. For your 
brazen query had been sheer accident, not bravado. 
The pls we had been a mild one, though, all things con- 
sidered, for some of the other speeches had been worse 
than this. ° 

Finally, after much initial spluttering, your inquiry 
was answered. You learned about your privileges; 
and they sounded like sarcasm, or, at any rate, like 
highly satirical humor, but weren’t. 

Briefly, they were the home, the society of your little 
sister, new clothes, music lessons, and school. <A ghastly 
quintette! ‘ 

It was with no such merciful conciseness that the list 
was presented to you, but with diffuseness and orna- 
mentations, so that you had leisure to accompany each 
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item with a fluent wealth of thought, peculiarly and, of 
course, dumbly your own. 

The home! 

The home yours, forsooth! Certainly, They had kept 
the matter very dark up to now. In your humble ex- 
perience there was not a spot in the whole of the home’s 
length and width where you felt safe to draw a breath 
without permission. From cellar to attic it was well- 
nigh bristling with locations where you mustn’t do this 
and couldn’t do that and oughtn’t to have done the 
other. If vou careened through it gayly, vou were 
searified for “kicking out the furniture”; if you crept 
through it laggardly, you were apprised of your having 
“scuffed out the carpet”; if you ran down-stairs, you 





Taking your most expensive cake of paint 


were accused of abutting with destruction against the 
newel-post; if you desperately took to the banisters and 
slid down as quiet as feathers, you were absolutely 
anathema maranatha, because of a coat button which 
scored a damning trail. 

For you, the home was man-traps and spring-guns 
from front to back. You were harried forth from it 
when you didn’t want to go, and you were herded back 
into it at times when the whole night world was imploring 
you to remain outside. It jailed you, full of chores, on 
Saturday mornings when other boys were free; the less 
home they had, the freer. It yawned hypocritically 
open in welcome to all people of no interest to you, and 
was hermetically closed to your favorite, exuberant 
cronies. 

Home. Uncle Edmund never had one. According 
to his authentic and exhilarating accounts, he spent his 
tender infancy in gutters and under freight-cars, piling 
up magnificent reminiscences for adult life. He did not, 
therefore, know a dull minute, nor ever had known one. 

And that the society of your little sister could be con- 
strued into a blessing merely betrayed the dotage of the 
construer. 

Now, your little sister was all right when confined 
within her particular realms—she was harmless in your 
evening prayers, was interesting when tied (tight) into 
her high chair, and was positively dear when safely 
asleep in her crib; but in all her untethered moments, 
which were entirely too many, she was boundlessly 
dangerous. 

She was a cyclonic lunatic when she crept quadrupedic 
atid smiling into the middle of your games, and, though 
you were if a trickling perspiration of disappointment 
and anguish, you were supposed to welcome her with goo 


‘and rapttire. She played; oh yes, she played; but she 


played hind side foremost, so to speak—using the toy 
engine for a hammer, and turning the hammer into a slid- 
ing “choo-car ’’; nursing your rubber ball as if it had been’ 
a doll and using your plaster soldiers for balls, by hurl- 
ing them against chairs until they weakly gave up the fight 
and resolved themselves back into plaster; dropping the 
fire-ladder in the bath-tub, making a boat of it, and then 
standing on the real boat in order to gaze at the floating 
sham; using a stick of awfully moist candy to “paint” 
the pictiires in yout best-loved books, and taking your 
most expensive cake of paint to suck for candy. 

Though, to be sure, she had begun hind side foremost 
from the start, sleeping all day till you daren’t speak 
even in a whisper, and then shrieking all night till you 
couldn’t get a wink of sleep; and she grew out of long 
dresses into short ones, instead of the other way about, 
immemorially correct for girls. 

Unsafe as she was in the house, she was entirely violent 
when you took her into the street, as you were often 
obliged to. Her one idea on the highway was compound- 
ed of the determinations to fall down a coal-hole, to stand 
under a flowing hydrant, to get bitten by a suspicious 
dog, scratched by a sick cat, to eat something uneatable, 
to roll under the hoof of a kicking horse, and to choke on 
a cobblestone while being rescued. 

She was supposed to be puny and weak, an incarnate 
appeal to your chivalry, yet only by exerting your full 
and brite strength, your legs curled frantically around 
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a hitching-post and your two fists c utched to her skirts, 
could you prevent her from going iifty times a minute 
to frightful death. Nor was she grateful for salvation, 
for, saved from suicide of the goriest description, she 
would like as not fall into a tantrum of rage, stretch 
herself rigidly out on the pavement and treat her head 
toa purposed succession of bumps which stunned you 
far more than they did her. 

Then, when you were ministering to her, examining 
those bumps, a pretence of sorrow upon your face, and 
the realest kind of fury at your heart, there was always 
sure to be a fire in the neighborhood, to which ev ery boy 
but you raced with a joyous whoop. A blessing? The 
only time you could ever fancy little sister a blessing was 
when you realized there was one of her instead of two. 

So new clothes were to be taken with gratitude, were 
they? 

“Dear goodness! how that boy grows! It’s perfectly 
frightful. He shoots up through his things like a 
He's never fit to be seen. I can’t keep him covered. 
And his suits cost more and more every year.’ 

That’s how new clothes began. No, more strictly 
speaking, they began with the old ones. Don’t you 
remember? The old suit was dangled remorselessly 
before your eyes, and you were taken to account for every 
hole and rip, were flayed spiritually for every fray, were 
ronounced morally accursed by reason of-every missing 
utton, were seared for every stain and were scourged 


to the soul for every inch of growth made by your wrists: 


and ankles—nothing else seemed to grow very much— 
just your arms and legs. 

After this weary beginning, you had a hair-cut, were 
soused, soaped, scrubbed, scalded, rinsed, dried, aired, 
garbed, hatted, outraged, and harried off to the tailor’s, 
where you were deceitfully invited to select what you 
wanted. 

Therefore, when you picked out gray, they immediately 
bought brown. And when your need was imperishably 
fastened to a Norfolk suit, all in one merciful piece, as 
concerned the top of it, they chose a baggy sailor affair, 
blousy and clownish, with a “shield” bearing an anchor, 
the most indefensible and unanchored article of dress 
known to boydom, always slewing to one side and flap- 
ping out under one ear. 

Finally, when you announced your actual craving 
for a skull cap which you could practically glue to your 
hair and forget, what did They put on top of you but a 

ie-plate atrocity called a tam-o’-shanter? a thing which 
is invariably cocked over one eye when it isn’t knocked 
into a gutter. And you had privately and prematurely 
sworn to Jimmy Baxter that you would never wear 
another! You knew just what Jimmy would say. He 
said it, too, and a great deal more. If They only had to 
wear the things, They would be more careful. If They 
only had to bear the comments, They would be more 
pitiful. And a gray Norfolk meant so much to you, so 
much—if They had only known or cared! 

Grateful for music lessons? Ha! . But there’s no snort 
tragic enough for the hideous comedy of it. You for- 
gave the piano-teacher everything except that you had 
to get washed behind the ears for him. Being a reason- 
ing creature, you could quite see why your hands were 
scoured in ‘his honor, for those members were em- 





After this you had a hair-cut 
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barrassingly in evidence during the whole set-out, each 
wart sticking up like Popocatapetl, and each dusty 
knuckle in for a crack of his pencil before the bout. was 
over; you could too, why your face had to be ren- 
ovated, for he glared at it considerably; you even could 
dimly fathom: the reason for your bathed toes and your 
best shoes, because your feet had hidden antics to per- 
form with the brass fis appers on the underneath; but your 
ears had nothing whatever to do with the entire circus, 
and ought to have been left alone. 

And was the absurdity over for good when the pro- 

fessor went, after you had turned digital somersaults 
and double handsprings for him through page after page 
of variously tailed notes? Not much it wasn’t. It 
spread plaguesomely all over the week and you.were 
made to waste good hours of daylight in practising. 
Scales; that was the word, and a precious applicable one, 
too, for the performance was indubitably the scaliest of 
your whole enforced repertoire. To sit in a dim and 
onely parlor with nothing for your back to do, nothing 
for your legs, and entirely too much for your hands ! to 
spend tortured hours ambling your cramped fists up 
and down a keyboard, putting first two fingers ahead of 
your thumb, then three fingers ahead of your thumb, 
and never havi ing enough digits left over so as to end on 
the right note ; .to have a diabolical tick in a box called 
a metronome. perched on top of the piano, wagging off 
a crazy time for you which never by any chance matched 
what you were doing down below; and, through it all, to 
hear the laughing shrieks of your unenslaved comrades 
healthfully playing tag in the cheerful street—is as con- 
demned a “ ylessing” as ever yet fell to the lot of boy. 

Still, there is one, just one, which is even more accursed. 
It was in your list. Oh yes, you got it. It kept you 
incarcerated for the five sunshiny days of every week 
and liberated you but for rainy Saturdays and blue-law 
Sundays. It devoured the properest hours of daylight, 
and presented you with the useless dawns and indif- 
ferent twilights. It was.always firmly in session during 
a parade, ‘and never. during Sabbath-school, whens it 
might have been of some use. 4I{: made you cram your 
head with a wild lot of things which could be found in 
books any time you wanted to* look for them, and as 
they were always correct in the books and always wrong 
in your head, of what earthly value was the studying? 
It,never by any chance let you recite an item which you 
strangely happened to know, but always asked you the 
one: question which you had skipped. You were sent 
there because you didn’t know anything, yet when those 
in command proved that you didn’t know anything, they 
punished you for it. School! 

No wonder your mother stopped when she reached 
this word, in itself ill-omened enough to check the fluency 
even of a parrot in delirium. Yet her cessation was due 
to a remoter cause—the cook approached with a 
grievance. 

You escaped. Considering a moment, you arrived 
at the conclusion that the game had reached a point 
where your correct play was to flee, not only the room 
but the house. So you snatched some head-gear and 
flew. 

As you butted madly down the front steps you nearly 
dashed the auspicious postman into space (he was 
coming up), and you cheered from that very moment. 
You did not so much as care to ask him if he had a letter 
for you, a task which you generally felt in honor bound 
to attend to daily, not for the reason that you expected 
a letter or ever got one, but solely because it made the 
postman so mad. They were wont to maintain that 
“mad” was a wrong word to use, and recommended the 
substitution of “angry”; but you knew mad when you 
saw it: the postman got mad. They for philology; you 

r fact. 

Dodging the postman, you had the further good luck 
to bump into the grocer’s opportune horse, sending that 
angular animal galloping for full a block, empty peach- 
baskets jouncing out of the back of the cart all the way— 
an exhilarating sight. The open world is a sure cure for 
the blues. 

Of those succeeding hours of rich and lingering length, 
when you were au large and at peace, you have no glimmer 
of memory. 

But you well remember coming home in the evening. 

You were running at full tilt, therefore quietly. When 
trying to creep noiselessly a boy rattles like a barn 
door; contrariwise, when running at full tilt one moves 
with the swift silence of the shadow of a flying bird. 
And you were practically on top of him before you or he 
knew it—Uncle Edmund, in trouble, sitting with his 
face hidden in his hand, a crumpled letter at his feet. 

Uncle Edmund, the laugher, the whistler, the singer, 
the clog-dancer, the tickler, the romper, the eternally 
sanguine, laid low, like this, on the back porch! 

o come suddenly upon a man’s trouble is a bad 
business. You lacked precedent for appropriate action. 
To stumble upon a boy’s trouble is a simpler affair: 
there are cut and dried remedies to be applied, First, 
you can hurl yourself upon him and chew his ear like an 
entertaining wild animal; second, you can throw a stone 
at his dog; third, you can ‘tell him that you know who his 
girl is; fourth, you can sit down at close range and howl 






with derisive laughter. Any one of these attentions is 
guaranteed to effect an instantaneous improvement. 

But U nele Edmund ! 

“What is the matter?” you whispered, awed. You 
couldn’t even skim away undetected, thus evading the 
sympathetic issue, which were wisdom, for his startled, 
haggard eye had caught and was holding you. 

He smiled with dreary unsuccess, passing his hand 
across his forehead as if to brush away the menace of 
too much musing. 

“Just a little knock-down in my luck, old chap.” 
Rising, he picked up the letter and r: ammed it from sight 
into one of his pockets. 

The “appointment” 
around. 

“T am sorry,” you croaked. You didn’t want, to 
croak; oh no, indeed. You wanted to be ardent in your 
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had evidently failed to get 












Waste good hours of daylight in practising 


utterance, for you were sorry; therefore speech came in 
gutturals and with difficulty; still, the sincerity of the 
condolence you fain had offered made instant bond be- 
tween you. As a man you had spoken, and as to a 
fellow man he answered. 

His strange gentleness clutched at your throat. 

“‘T never had your advantages,” ‘he said, quietly, his 
hand a moment on your shoulder. “Make the best. of 
them, old chap. You see that road?’ 

You nodded. ‘I came home on it,” you said. 

“Some day you'll go away on it—” 

“Far?” Oh, how you hoped it! You shook as with 
cold, but you were hot. You forgot the man, seeing only 
the vista he had opened. To travel, to go forward, to 
see something, to get somewhere! “Far?” 

“As far as you are fit—no farther. Make the best of 
them, old chap.” 

He took away his hand (your shoulder missed it oddly), 
and went sloavly into the house. 

You were alone in the aromatic dusk, your heart sud- 
denly aflame with the brightly evanescent visions of youth 
and hope, something dormant and wonderful stirring 
restlessly within you—the remote potential for which 
you had no name—your spirit listening to an almost 
audible yet wholly mystic diapason which linked tune- 
fully the past to the future, both of them splendid, its 
repetend holding triumph, yet monition, too, till the 
listening brought as much pain as joy; real things be- 

‘ame imbued with puissant unreality, so that the town 
road grew glorious and shimmered into a radiant path- 
way to the near stars, and, somewhere upon it, midway, 
perhaps, glowed your ultimate herits we—for you to 
reach if—if you m: ade the most of your advantages. 

Advantages? Those things you had been hearing 
about all day? 

Then, with a snap in your brain, the exaltation was 
over and you were but stupidly standing in your back 

yard. Furthermore, you smelled waffles and learned 
with a spasm that you were frightfully,frightfully hungry. 
Plainly, your place was actively at the family board, not 
supinely on the spectral edge of dreams. 

So you sought the inside cheer, glad of the light; glad 
of the home voices; but unaware equally of each gladness 
and of its familiar cause. 








OT yet, not yet man’s Easter morn is breaking, 
O weary watcher of the Eastern sky, 
Whose faith is firm, though heavy eyes are aching. 


Alas! the night is long in passing by! 


Dawn has on cloudy mount her beacon set 


Not yet, not yet! 


Not yet, not yet has ceased the drums’ loud rattle, 
Nor boom of guns throughout the age-long night, 
Telling of slaves who fight their masters’ battle 
To prove anew that only might is right. 
Dawn’s flag of truce is on the ramparts set 


Not yet, not yet! 


Not Yet 


By Hunter MacCulloch 


Not yet, not yet has 
* And burst the chains that .bind him, night and day, 
In ignorance and poverty’s 


man, the captive, risen, 


drear prison, 


Wherein ’twas written he was doomed to stay; 





For ended is his term of bloody sweat 


Not yet, not yet! 


Not yet, not yet man’s Easter sun ascending 
Peace and good-will sheds over all the earth, 
To every evil passion brings an ending, 
To human nature gives a second birth— 
For has he gone beyond love’s alphabet? 


Not yet, not yet! 









































































































AN AMERICAN ACTRESS IN AN INTERNATIONAL PLAY 


MISS MARIE DORO, WHO IS NOW APPEARING ON TOUR IN “THE RICHEST GIRL,” A COMEDY WRITTEN IN 
COLLABORATION BY A FRENCHMAN, PAUL GAVAULT, AND THE ENGLISH PLAYWRIGHT, MICHAEL MORTON 
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City-building on Puget Sound—a Triumph 


Q DEAL has been said of the * faith ” 
X that inspired the early settlers in 
New England, but in some lights it 
seems a weak and wavering thing 
contrasted with the spirit that in 
Y less than fifty years has built the 
§) modern cities of the Northwest in 
3 what was only yesterday a grim fir 
forest clothing bleak hillside above 
a storm-belabored coast. 





There is probably nothing more striking in American 


history than the rapidity with which a high measure 
of civilization has been developed on the Pacific Coast. 
That the conservative other half of the world has dis- 
cerned sound value and substantiality in the progress 
and establishment of the Northwest is not difficult of 
demonstration. The proof lies in the fact that for 
all this progress, for all this creation, the careful and 
painstaking East has furnished the sinews. It has pro- 
vided dollars without stint. This indicates two things, 
first, that the lending East has faith in the security 
and, second, that the dividends are eminently satisfac- 
tory. But if other demonstration were lacking of the 
soundness of the growth which has distinguished the 
Pacific Northwest, the haste of the great trans- 
continental railroads, the enthusiasm of such shrewd 
traders as Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman, the Canadian 
Pacific and the men who control the Chicago, Mil- 


of “Nerve” 


was easier of access than Seattle, to which a spur was 
run when circumstances warranted. In the point of 
harbor facilities it is possibly better situated than any 
other city on the coast. From the beginning the 
patronage of the Northern Pacific was the key of Ta- 
coma’s increase, as it had been of its creation. 
Tacoma is to-day the main outlet of the Northern 
Pacific to the coast, and the coast commerce developed 
a stable commercial tendency which to this day is 
apparent, and which, despite the periods of depression 
in 1893 and in 1907, has proved the city’s salvation. 
There are a great many men employed in the indus- 
tries of Tacoma, which accounts in a measure for the 
quietude of its streets. Over four hundred mills and 
factories in representative industries showed an output 
of $45,000,000 in 1908, employed twelve thousand opera- 
tors, and disbursed three-quarters of a million of dol- 
lars in monthly wages. In lumber Tacoma is probably 
the heaviest producer and shipper in the Northwest. 
The Tacoma smelter produced metals to the value of 
nine millions. There are 170 wholesale mercantile 
houses, whose jobbing trade for 1908 amounted to 
$45,000,000 more. The maritime commerce aggregated 
over $45,000,000. More than $26,000,000 worth were 
sent from her wharves to ports outside of Puget Sound. 
Wheat shipments aggregating 11,500,000 bushels, and 
flour 800,000 barrels. making an aggregate value in 
breadstuffs of $13,500,000. Over 116,000,000 feet of 














furnish light. The clearing-house total of business 
for 1908 was $218,000,000. In 1899 the total clearance 
was $45,289,836. 


Since the extension of the Great Northern railway 
northward from Seattle and Everett an extraordinary 
development has taken place in Bellingham. Here 
were two hillside towns—Whatcom and Fairhaven— 
a mile apart, overlooking one of the most beautiful 


bays on the coast and the exquisite island scenery of 
the Sound, flanked by mountains and valleys in which 
grew the heaviest of fir timber. The logging of this 
and its milling brought men here. The establishment 
of the great canning concerns brought more men and 
the expenditure in the town of a large sum of money. 
At one time there was a clearly defined purpose among 


the large owners of property to make of #airhaven a 
big city. Large plans were made, and a hotel built 
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The original settlement of Seattle as it looked in 1860, at what is 
now Pioneer Square, the corner of James Street and First Avenue 


waukee, and St. Paul, for example, to invade with their 
tracks this tremendously productive and rapidly grow- 
ing section, would be fair proof of the soundness of the 
investments. ’ 

In 1860 Seattle had 3,533 inhabitants. In 1887 the 
first train reached Puget Sound over the Northern Pa- 
cific, and ten years later Seattle had grown to a popu- 
lation of 42,857. In 1900 it had some 80,000 inhabit- 
ants of all sorts, and eight years later this census had 
been more than trebled. In the story of. civilization 
there is probably no record of more astonishing in- 
crease. . Hard times had assailed it in the early nine- 
ties, almost to the point of destruction, but there is an 
element of luck in all gambles, even in that of empire- 
building. Alaskan gold, in successive waves, came to 
the rescue of Seattle, and with the advent of: the 
Milwaukee in 1904, followed by the Union Pacific 
purchases of tide-land terminals in 1906, the period of 
permanence began to dawn. : f 

In building, Seattle stood fifth in 1908 of all the 
cities in the United States. A decade has seen the an- 
nual building record multiply itself by twelve. Only 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis, the 
smallest of them more than four times as great in 
population, exceeded the $13,000,000 record of Seattle 
for construction during the year. The clearances of 
Seattle banks last year summed up $64,000,000, and 
at the beginning of 1909 six of the twenty-six banks 
carried a total of deposits as large as all the. bank 
deposits of the State eight years ago. Within five 
years seven stock insurance companies have — been 
established with a combined capital of more than a 
million dollars, and eight mutual companies have been 
started during the same period. Post-office receipts 
are more than three-quarters of a million annually. 
Property transfers have come to the mark of $70,000,- 
000 a year. Imports were multiplied by fifteen during 
the past decade, and $18,000,000 worth of stuff is now 
landed at the tide-land docks and wharves of Elliot 
Bay. Exports in the same time have risen from 
$4,000,000 to $22,000,000, which is almost exclusive of 
lumber, the greatest commodity of all. 


When Mr. Villard planned the Northern Pacific rail- 
way to the coast he led its tracks to Tacoma as the 
most logical terminal in the Pacific Northwest. It 


lumber and 105,000 tons of coal were shipped by sea. 
On one little railroad running out of Tacoma there are 
thirty-two lumber camps in a distance of sixty miles. 
In 1908 $1,600,000 was expended for municipal im- 
provements, and an expenditure of $2,000,000 has been 
authorized for the construction of a power plant to 


Pioneer Square, Seattle, as it looks to-day—the loca- 
tion is exactly that shown in the opposite photograph 


that would do credit to any place. Times changed. 
At last, in an accession of wisdom, the two towns were 
merged and compromised upon the name of Bellingham. 
For the time that has elapsed since its creation this 
infant municipality has made almost inexplicable 
progress. 

















A view of Tacoma, with Mount Rainier in the background, and 
the yards of the Northern Pacific Railroad in the foreground 
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Irrigatiom as a 


Ba) clearer demonstration , could be fur- 
nished of the proverbial importance of 
the farmer to national prosperity than 
M is found in the increase of values, of 
BY population, of manufacture and com- 
mercial and financial exchange, since Gov- 
ernment one the railroads, and the westward 
impulse of people began to populate and develop the 
territory tributary to the coast. 

‘The Inland Empire,” by which is meant eastern 
Washington, southern Idaho, and northeastern Ore- 
gon, will continue to make rich contribution to the 
wealth of the coast cities and of the United States 
when lumber, the first great source of riches in the 
Northwest, shall have become a memory. The prod- 
ucts of this immense district, which stretches from 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon and Idaho on the south 
to the Okanogan higilands and the Colville Moun- 








tween the Rockies and the Cascades had never before 
been undertaken. It was doubtless the absorption of 
all the Federal Jands which had been opened to home- 
steaders that hastened the great reclamation works of 
the Government, which, thus far, have cost something 
like $150,000,000, established 75,000 miles of canals, 
carried water to over 10,000,000 acres, and added to 
the agricultural production of the United States 
$250,000,000. 

This “Inland Empire,” which sooner or later may 
come to feed a great portion of the West and still 
have plentiful products to send abroad, is already 
sending into the channels of commerce great quanti- 
ties of fruits and cereals, vegetables, wool, beef, pork, 
and mutton, as well as the products of the dairy, the 
apiary, and the poultry yard; and, as yet, the terri- 
tory available has been barely scratched. It is prob- 
able that in time $50,000,000 will be spent in the State 
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Jealth-producer 


River and Wenatchee in fruit production, its general 
farming is enormous; its potatoes, which are esteemed 
like those of Maine and Long Island, are pro- 
duced in quantity as high as 600 bushels per acre; 
it has turned out vast quantities of mutton and wool; 
its lands, once worthless, have reached a point where 
they command as high as $2,000 an acre, and its prin- 
cipal town, a place of forty thousand inhabitants and 
with irrigation ditches running along its streets, has 
bank deposits mounting into millions, and during the 
recent panic, it is asserted, was one of the few cities 
in the United States where cash was paid on demand. 

All this because of a few ditches, and, as yet, they 
are only few. Private enterprise has followed the 
Government into the business of irrigation, and, since 
private money is at stake and a prompt return is 
needful, is doing the job up brown. Three hundred 
thousand acres of land are now watered in the Yakima 


























Irrigation has made the barren regions of the Northwest into blossoming and fertile lands. The photographs show 


the same valley before and after being reclaimed by irrigation. 


tains on the north, and from the Bitter Root and 
Coeur d’Aléne ranges on the east, westward’ to the 
Cascades, have no limit in point of variety. Even 
at this early stage of its useful history the lines of 
cultivation znd industry carried on are widely diver- 
sified, and the fruits thereof amazing in quantity. 
Yet, until recent Government projects supplying 
water, which alone was needful for productivity, 
made this semi-arid waste fit for human uses, it was 
to all appearances one of “the lands that God for- 
got.” Nature had combined all the elements of fertil- 
ity save water; but with a foresight that is suggestive 
of a Higher control. there towered in close juxta- 
position to the sage-brush wastes the mountain ranges 
with snows furnishing inexhaustible water to the 
rivers that traverse them. 

It was, perhaps, because the ultimate necessity had 
not arisen that large irrigation of this table-land be- 
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Romantic 

LL al he shores of Puget S E 
Da the rte ye ale ee fy oes aiidind, 


FS quaint habitations are to be found. 

¥ It is a saying that a man with noth- 
ing save an axe and a frying-pan can 
aw live and live well in the islands of Puget 
Sound, and there are hundreds of such whose little 
log houses, or shacks of even a less substantial nature, 
look out from these shores, which still in many in- 






of Washington alone, and 1,500,000 acres be redeemed 
to fertility. Idaho, which but a little while ago was 
not counted of value for much save mining and the 
grazing of range cattle over the sage-brush and bunch- 
grass country, is by this utilization of its rivers rap- 
idly becoming a garden. In 1902 its agricultural 
products had a farm valuation of $12,000,000, which 
in the next five years was increased to $20,000,000, 
even while the building of irrigation plants was in 
its earliest stages. With the installation of irriga- 
tion reservoirs and ditches land in Northeastern Ore- 
gon, which a decade ago commanded no price worth 
naming, is held to-day, like that of Idaho, at from one 
to three or four hundred dollars an acre, or even more. 
In the valley of the Yakima, in Washington, a sage- 
brush tract so great that the beholder cannot help 
but marvel at it, cattle once found with difficulty a 
meagre pabulum, To-day Yakima ranks with Hood 


Bungalow Life on 


stances are heavily timbered, upon the idyllic beauty 
of the island sea. If they choose to work at all they 
ean find ready occupation at the lumbering or the fish- 
ing or any other of the industries that require more 
muscle than mind, for while there is no harder place 
in America for the dependent commercial factor to se- 
cure employment, main strength, like money, is in 
unceasing demand. 

This easeful pioneer way of life becomes, they ‘say, 
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Getting back to nature in Seattle’s suburbs—bungalows on the rim of Puget Sound 
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Its apple orchards now sell’ for’ $3,000 an’ acre 


Valley, and Government employees are constructing 
new reservoirs and ditches upon the higher levels, 
which will in due course add 500,000 acres more to 
the productive area. 

In certain parts of this great inland district the 
snows of winter, held in some mysterious fashion in 
the hills, provide sufficient moisture for the growth 
of grain by “dry-farming” methods. So productive 
have these areas proven, under careful treatment, 
that the district has become known far and wide as 
“the bread-basket of the world.” Individual wheat- 
growers in this section have produced as high as 
133,000 bushels in one season. The total yield here of 
wheat alone ranges from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 
bushels. This does not include barley, of which some 
single counties produce as much as 1,500,000 bushels, 
nor yet oats, which show as high in cases as 150 bush- 
els to the acre. 


Puget Sound 


an incurable malady. A little work will pay for the 
bacon, the tea, the sugar, and the other small necessi- 
ties; the woods and the sea provide food in unlimited 
abundance. 

Outside of Seattle, across the tide flats and beyond 
the sluggish mouth of the Duwamish River, are bluffs 
which run down at a forbidding angle to the beach. 
They are covered with woods of a second and decidu- 
ous growth. Back on the uplands are the finished 
dwellings and paved streets of a city colony, reached 
by a trolley which mounts the hill from the ferry 
landing at West Seattle. But here along the beach, 
vith the waters at their feet and the beetling steeps 
behind them, have settled a multitude of people who, 
while following one or other of the occupations which 
the city offers, still live more or less in the fashion of 
the island settlers. The Seattle Electric Company a 
few years ago ran its tracks along this water front 
on trestle, mile after mile, and the city roadway fol- 
lowed suit. Where these squatters—for they are 
squatters, though many of them own their little plots 
—used to walk over the sands from the nearest land- 
ing-place, they now journey by electric tram and plank 
gangways which, lifted above the tide, lead into their 
extraordinary dwellings. Some of these have been built 
after modern models, and are bungalow homes of a 
very attractive type. 

Like the island settlers these beach dwellers had 
their firewood at their doors, brought in unbounded 
supply by the waves from many a far-away lumber 
camp. The whole beach is littered with logs for miles. 
Every incoming tide, and particularly every storm, 
washes up a new supply of fir and cedar timber, 
and the cross-cut saws, axes, and wedges of this 
strange colony are forever busy reducing these mon- 
sters to suitable size for burning. 

Taking an example from the original beach-combers, 
a great many people from Seattle, some of them people 
in humble occupations, but many fairly equipped in 
this world’s goods, have gone still farther out on the 
beach, built bungalows and taken up on a slightly 
more advanced plane the free, primitive life of the old 
squatters, among whom are to be found to this day 
a number of practically unmixed [Indian blood. 

There is, probably, no cheaper living anywhere, or 
one which couples with the freedom of outdoors such 
close touch with the business life of an active city. 
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HE Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, to 
be held in Seattle this year, from June 
Ist to October 16th, has several very 
rational reasons for being. Unlike most, 
H if not all, of its predecessors, it is not 
22ij commemorative of anything. The Pacific 
Northwest has little or nothing to commemorate. Its 
history reaches back only a half-century or so. Other 
world’s fairs have been held to mark anniversaries 
of momentous events in history. They have been mile- 
stones down the long journey from the past. The 
fundamental purpose of the Seattle exposition is, 
rather, to establish a new point of departure for the 
future. The section of country which this exposition 
will reveal to hitherto uninformed people, as .well as 
the population who have in hand its’ making, are 
distinctly the apostles of the new. 

In its essence this exhibition, upon which ten million 
dollars is being expended, is purely educative—not, as 
so many similar exhibitions have been, an effort merely 
at visual instruction in mechanical processes and the 
like, but a series of lessons on a few big national 
truths. There is force in the contention of the coast 
country that in the natural course of human destiny 
the Pacific. so lately discovered, is to be the scene 
of the most important world movements during the 
centuries just now to come. The inevitable and vital 
relation of America to the drama here to be enacted, 
the profound interest of the American people in its 
outcome, its determinative importance to the destiny 
of the United States, seem to be the key-note of the 
undertaking. 

Of course there are narrow souls in Seattle and 
elsewhere who look on it merely as an opportunity 
to pick up a few desultory dollars. This is the small 
and sordid view. This exposition, if its promise be 
fufilled, will bring the unknown to the known. It 
will make real to children—some of them of an older 
growth—the familiar old pictures in the geography. 


. With the governmental assistance which is being so 


lavishly lent, it will give to Americans generally a 
clear comprehension, which they never have had, of 
the American domain which lies beyond the tide line 
of the Pacific Coast. It will bring Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and Alaska under the educational stereo- 
scope. What has heretofore been lamely or one- 
sidedly presented to the American people in print will 
be shown in actuality. The life of the “little brown 
men,” their industries, their products, and themselves, 
will be shown here. We shall know much more when 
this show is over of the new possession that was added 
to the United States when Dewey cut loose with his 
guns against Cavite. The island life of the Hawaiians, 
which has been perhaps least of all understood, will 
be as familiar six months from now as is the daily 
procession of people on Broadway. 

In every possible way the entire Pacific Northwest 
hopes and intends to make this Fair a demonstration 
of its own growth and possibility, to exploit thereby 
its lands, its waters, its forests, its irrigation, its 
astounding volume of water power, its agriculture, its 
fisheries, its lumber, its industry and progressiveness, 
and its promise as a field for the investment of capital. 
But beyond and beneath all these, the exposition has 
a mission and meaning. It is to be to all the United 
States a lesson in magnified commerce. It is to show 
forth the huge volume of trade which it is possible 
for this country to carry on with the lands that 
border the Pacific—lands with eighteen millions of 
square miles of area, a billion of population, two 
billion dollars annually of exports, and an equal 
amount of imports. The significance of the exposition 
in this direction is shown by trade figures, in which 
it appears that in the “tropical Orient,” by which is 
meant all Oriental countries south of central China, 
which has half the people and two-thirds the imports 
of the Oriental world, the imports aggregate one 
billion dollars annually. Of this, Europeans supply 
sixty-six per cent. and are constantly increasing the 
total, while Americans supply only one per cent.; and 
their total is increasing very gradually, if at all, de- 
spite the fact that all the imports drawn from Europe 
are of a nature that the United States can readily 
produce. The remaining thirty-three per cent. repre- 
sents Asia’s commerce with itself. 

The same thing is true in South America. It ap- 
pears from consular reports that Colombia alone im- 
ported last year for local use 12,604,754 pounds of 
rice, of which busy Germany supplied ninety per cent. 
and the United States less than four per cent. 


The Northwest’s Great Coming Exposition 


A FAIR WHICH WILL EXHIBIT THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE PACIFIC ON THE SHORES OF PUGET SOUND 


No world’s fair held in America hitherto has pre- 
sented the life and the needs of the countries concerned 
in this huge volume of trade in any adequate manner. 
And whether Seattle cab-drivers, speculators, and other 
such factors realize their expectations of gain or not, 
this drawing together of the shores of the Pacific in 
such manner that the commercial requirements and 
possibilities of these lands may be grasped will prob- 
ably be, in the time to come, by far the greatest fruit 
of the enterprise, from the standpoint of American 
prosperity and growth. 

In order to show forth to the full the possibilities 
of our own possessions, the Federal government has 
gone to an amazing extent in its determination to 
transplant, as it were, portions of Hawaii and the 
Philippines to Puget Sound. The foreign governments, 
notably that of Japan, which has always found a 
sturdy spirit of friendship among the Puget Sound 
people, are preparing on their own account exhibits 
unprecedented in completeness and studiously contrived 
to make plain the nature of the life and industries of 
their people. Japan has already appropriated about 
200,000 for the purpose. European nations also 
have moved vigorously in plans for competent display. 


manner of display is cheaper and probably more ef- 
ficacious than the sending of a corpg of unskilled sales 
men into China, Japan, Burmah, India, Australasia, 
or the countries in South America. 

While Italy, Greece, and the Mohammedan East 
were being scoured for art treasures, Alaska was gone 
over with a fine-tooth comb, from Point Barrow down 
through the Seward Peninsula to the most south- 
western point of Prince of Wales Island. All through 
the summer of 1907 the seekers there were gathering 
old relics of Russian occupation; bones, tusks, and 
teeth of prehistoric animals which had been rescued 
from the glacial ice; nuggets and dust from every 
mine in the possession; cabins, tools, weapons, and 
mining mechanisms, rude and otherwise, employed in 
the removal of Alaska’s immeasurable store of gold. 
The last ships that came down in the fall of 1908, 
by sail as well as steam, were still bringing these ex- 
hibits—tons upon tons of them. They not only brought 
every form of handicraft, implement, boat, dwelling, 
and weapon used by the fur-wearing tribes of the 
north, their totems and their monuments, but they 
brought representatives of these tribes as well—fish- 
eating humans, who. through the winter seasons, were 
sent out upon Hood’s Canal, a tributary of the Sound, 
there to subsist, after their own manner, until the 
















exposition should open. ‘ 

That was one phase,and an interesting one, of the 
work that was pursued in Alaska and other lands. But 
offset against this mere curio-hunting, the collectors 
kept perpetually in view the key-note of progress, de 
velapuneah, cultivation. In every town in Alaska 
school-children, for the past two years, have been 
gathering native flowers. Farmers have made col- 
lections of their grains and other produce to demon- 
strate Alaska’s agricultural activity. The scenic dis- 
play has been arranged to present the entire life of 
Alaska in all its picturesqueness, and a_ separate 
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The facade of Agriculture Hall. 


The series of pergolas, from which 


hang flowering vines, form a decorative feature of the grounds 


From the day when it was first determined to hold 
this exposition, the line of curio and exhibit collectors 
for it has of a verity “gone out through the ends of 
the earth,” and “ there has been no speech nor language 
where their voice was not heard.” Not alone foreign 
countries, but every commonwealth in the United 
States and every city of importance have been be- 
sought to make exhibition of its wares and won- 
ders on the shores of Puget Sound. Many of them, 
even as far east as the Atlantic States, have con- 
sented with something more than willingness and 
erected buildings of merit, realizing that here was a 
great sample-room where their own progress and ad- 
vancement, as well as the things they had to market, 
could conveniently be shown forth to all the world. 
From a commercial standpoint, it is plain that this 


map, graphically drawn, to show how small a part 
“of this extraordinary land has thus far been 
exploited. 

The same thing has been done in other countries, 
particularly in our Pacific possessions. 

To make any suggestive approximate outline of the 
range and extent of the exhibits, which are to be 
displayed in the divers buildings scattered over the two 
hundred and fifty acres of exposition grounds, would 
be a manifest absurdity, but men familiar with similar 
expositions that have been held in the past declare 
that, from an educational standpoint, the display along 
all lines will probably be unprecedented, and the new 
features which the Pacific countries have provided 
will make the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition unique 
in the category of such things. 
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One of the vistas from the exhibition grounds—Lake Washington 


in the foreground, the Cascade Mountains 


in the distance 


The Fisheries Building at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 
This will house the fisheries exhibit of the State of Washington 













































































The Pacific Coast Country as 
a Sportsman’s Paradise 


By E. E. Ellis 


President Washington State Sportsmen’s Association 


1( OTHING could be more demonstrative of 
ahizveithe newness and the rapid development 


N fof all this Northwestern country than 





vathe fact that within a short journey of 
: t the hearts of cities like Tacoma, Port- 

NC land, and Seattle there still remain 
such hunting and fishing as few parts of the United 
States—none, perhaps, unless it be in the unsettled 
portions of Texas or the far North—can offer. In 
January, just a little way up-country from Tacoma, 
a man out ‘hunting for birds killed, in a single day, 
ten wildeats and a cougar—and still Mr. Roosevelt 
must go to Africa for excitement! It is commonplace 
to see huntsmen disembarking from the trains in any 
of the great stations, their habiliments covered with 
mud, bringing home long strings of ducks or other 
game birds. And to have got these it is in most cases 
likely that they have been absent from their business 
only for a matter of a few hours. Up and down the 
Columbia from Portland, almost anywhere out among 
the islands of Puget Sound or along the shores, south- 
ward from Tacoma or northward from Seattle, any- 
where eastward along the lines of the great railways, 
back to the foot-hills of the Caseades and beyond, 
there are good hunting and good fishing to be had. 











land of plenty the “game hog” lives and has his 
being. For example, a Long Island hunter who should 
bag twenty-five ducks in a day’s shooting, even at the 
expense of long exposure to cold and wet, would con- 
sider himself a man of skill. Along the Columbia, in 
Oregon, there are people who grumble unceasingly 
because the semblance of a law, which now prevails, 
insists that not more than fifty ducks shall be killed 
each day to a single gun. That such people keep 
within the limit, under the present system of inspec- 
tion, is hardly to be believed. Some small measure 
of protection is afforded in Oregon by the prohibition 
of the sale of game. Strictly construed and lived up 
to, this would work a hardship to the diner at res- 
taurants or hotels in some cities who had a taste for 
canvasback or pheasant. But methods of evasion are 
many. A restaurant proprietor has many friends, and 
each of them may make him presents from an over- 
flowing “ bag.” The decisive quality in getting game 
for dinner under the title of “ fancy chicken ” or some 
kindred invention seems to be merely the quality of 
the “wink.” Thus this regulation, which, in its es- 
sence, is meant to forestall the “ pot-hunter,” is, in 
a large degree, brought to naught. In the North- 
western country there are “sneak boats ” of a pecul- 
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The Olympic Mountains from Puget Sound. One of the Japanese-like effects 
of landscape which are to be had in the wonderful Northwest country 


The game laws of this region, which are of com- 
paratively recent creation, have many flaws. A new 
law has been promulgated for the State of Washington 
which provides for a State Game Commission of high 
efliciency to replace the present imperfect system of 
wardens. Almost unbounded as the supply of all 
kinds of game has been, it is nevertheless apparent to 
the true lover of the chase that present conditions, 
while seeming in many respects to protect the game, 
are really hastening its destruction. Even in this 





Oregon, the 


maaan NG ago there ran across the State of 
2 Oregon from its central-eastern bound- 
ary to the upper regions of the Wil- 
lamette River a military land-grant 
ej road. This was the ancient trail along 
SPELT which labored the voyagers from the 
Middle West in their prairie-schooners during the 
sixties, the leisurely but determined and ever san- 
guine pioneers of the Pacific Northwest. In_ little 
companies they halted along the way and set up their 
humble roof-trees. 

Keeping close together for the sake of safety and 
companionship in the solitude, their clustered dwell- 
ings became the nucleus of little hamlets, which, after 
the first migration, ceased to grow. Others of the 
exodus moved on to the Willamette, which to their 
eyes, wearied by the monotony of the plains they had 
crossed, seemed like the Eden which in truth it is. 
Slowly they filtered down along the river, picking 
out each for himself the farm lands that he fancied, 
until the most persistent came at last to the present 
site of Portland. Most of these early migrants, it is 
said, came from Missouri and other Southern States, 
and brought with them the ease-loving spirit of the 
home land. For fifty, years, at least, they have in- 
habited the Willamette Valley, gaining from the soil 
by a minimum of effort more than they could possi- 
bly use, accumulating more acres, sitting upon them 
industriously, and caring little whether the world 
moved or not. Up and down the valley of the Wil- 
lamette of this wear of grace speed the trains of the 
Southern Pacific. There are towns, all of them thriv- 
ing, some of them growing to the magnitude of cities, 
one of them beautiful with the buildings of a State 
University; there are junctions from which, through 
the passes of the Coast Range and its towering timber, 
branch lines run to the harbors of the Pacific. The 





iar flatness, propelled by an invisible seull under 
water at the stern, in which’a party of four gunners 
can invade the very heart of a flock of ducks on their 
feeding-grounds, and be almost invisible until they 
are ready to begin bombarding. This sort of thing 
spells slaughter, and it is against such practice that 
the more scrupulous of the hunting fraternity are 
now endeavoring to legislate. 

There can be no doubt that game is being butchered 
wantonly in many parts of this section. The islands 

















A common scene at a Northwestern railway station 


in Puget Sound have been full of deer from the be- 
ginning of time, but stories of their destruction are 
told which bode ill for the sport of the future. One 
man related for a fact that he had known of a thou- 
sand carcasses of venison being shipped from one of 
the islands of the Sound. The elk, once so plentiful; 
have been almost wiped out, save among the Olym- 
pics, although over in Wyoming, where the people 
make it a business to carry out hay for them in the 
heavy snow, the herds are known to be increasing 
at a satisfactory rate, in spite of the legal hunting. 

The duck grounds along the Sound are prolific, but 
they no longer show the immense flocks which inhab- 
ited them. In the fall, when the cold weather starts 
in British Columbia, they may be seen—ducks and 
geese alike, thousands upon thousands—winging high 
overhead southward to the feeding-grounds in Oregon 
and California. By feeding-grounds are meant, in 
this connection, “fed grounds,’ for in these States 
the wise men, watching the handwriting on the wall, 
have established places in backwater and swamp lands 
where are planted the wild rice, celery, and other 
aquatic growths upon which the wild duck fat- 
ten. 

Such grounds have also been established recently in 
Washington, and it is said that a perceptible improve- 
ment is shown in the number of birds which halt in 
their southward flight. The legislation now being 
urged looks to perpetual prohibition of shooting over 
these grounds, and there is even a desire on the part 
of many sportsmen to prohibit the killing of game 
birds entirely for a period of two years. 

The great, untouched hunting-ground of the Pacific 
Northwest is in the Olympic range, sixty thousand 
acres of which have just been set aside for a national 
park. This serried line of snow-capped mountains 
running north and south along the Pacific is still, 
save for the small lumber towns at the water’s edge, 
practically virgin wilderness. Experienced hunts- 
men say that no sheep or goats are to be found in this 
range as there are in the Cascades and the Rockies, 
but the supply of feathered game, of bear, cougar, elk 
-—upon which a ten years’ “close season” has just 
ended—and deer is as great as it ever was; as great, 
indeed, as that of Alaska, Montana, or any of the 
great game States of the North. 

The reason why the game is still so plentiful in the 
Olympics is that they offer no temptation to the ten- 
derfoot. There are stages running a little way in- 
land from the lumber ports at one or two points, but 
hunting in the Olympics means camp outfit, pack- 
horses, and a heart for any fate. 


Garden of the Northwest 


old military road lands have been sold to a Minne- 
apolis land company, for the most part, and by it dis- 
tributed at small price to settlers from the East, who, 
during the coming season, will flock in to take pos- 
session of their little holdings: It is not at all strange 
that the Harriman line, projected across thé State 
from the eastern border, has followed in the main the 
course of that ancient survey. In his labor of devel- 
oping the Northwest, Mr. Harriman sometimes builds 
railroads into a wilderness. Here he will find a pop- 
ulation ahead of his contractors, and a product which 
his trains ean carry to the junction point with the 
main line and down the Willamette Valley to tide- 
water. ‘Thus on two sides of a diamond, one by the 
Columbia Valley, the other by the Willamette, he 
will draw the output of all central and northern Ore- 
gon into the Portland market-place. From both sides 
of this diamond small lines are projected into the 
agricultural and grazing section at its centre, and, 
as railroads have ever done, these branches or “ feed- 
ers” will open new territory and find a profit for 
the labor of new colonists. On the west the spurs 
before mentioned will perform the same office. There 
is timber no end on the eastern slope of the Coast 
Range, unsurpassed in quality and infinite in variety. 
The valleys of these western counties, where they 
have been rescued from a_ logged-off state, have 
shown immense fertility, and on the western slopes, 
aside from the products of the sea and the forest, 
there is growing up a dairy mdustry which some day 
will rank with those of Denmark and Holland. 

All along the Willamette Valley, in the country 
outlying the towns, as well’as in the valleys of the 
Coast Range, there is enormous production of fruit, 
which commands highest prices in every market in the 
world. The pears of Medford and Rogue River are 
on a par with the apples of Hood River, Yakima, and 
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Wenatchee, and small fruits are grown without limit. 
It is not hard to see that within the next decade tre- 
mendous growth is in store for Oregon. It has phe- 
nomenal soil, equable climate, and millions of feet of 
standing timber. 

It is inevitable that what happens to Oregon will 
happen to Portland. Save for the products which find 
their way out eastward or southward by the avenues 
already mentioned, the products of all this industry 
must inevitably find its way to the great and growing 
city at the mouth of the Willamette. As all roads 
led to Rome, so all ways in Oregon lead to Portland. 
lt is distinguished from all the other cities in the 
Northwest by the fact that it has at its very door 
an agricultural country productive of everything 
needful to sustenance and possibly unexcelled any- 
where on the Continent. In 1850 Portland had 821 
inhabitants; in 1908 they numbered over 200,000. The 
mills of the city cut every year 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Its annual bank clearances are $230,000,000, 
and its taxable property over $420,000,000. It has 
$45,000,000 of bank deposits, and a water plant that 
cost $4,250,000. It has two thousand manufacturing 
plants, in which $30,000,000 are invested. This growth 
has been uniform and rational. There was something 
behind it, and what the potential wealth and produc- 
tiveness of Oregon together with the output of east- 
ern Washington and Idaho mean to the future of 
Portland may be read in the increase of the value 
of its realty.* A single instance is illuminative. .A 
tract of eighty acres in the eastern part of the city 
was offered for sale fifteen years ago at $20 an acre; 
after subdivision it was disposed of last year for 
over $400,000. Jt will be interesting as time goes on 
to see how nearly Portland fulfils the confident proph- 
ecy that some day it would become the New York of 
the Pacific. ; 
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SSE multitudinous streams and_ rivers 
wali which have their source amid the per- 
S| petual snows of the Cascade Mountains 
and empty into the Puget Sound basin 
rush on their way to the sea through 
<4} narrow canyons, and tumble over declivi- 
ties in a tashion that is wildly picturesque. Until 
the electrical age arrived, the only use foreseen for 
these rivers was in the irrigation of the lands along 
their courses and the. means which they offered for 
floating the timber of the back country down to tide- 
water. 

The electrical engineer, who invaded the Pacific 
Northwest barely ten years ago, has changed all this. 
The snow water of the Casacdes has come to be 
the most potent. agent in the upbuilding of the cities 
of the coast and the villages’tributary to them. 

When the likelihood of large development in the 
Pacific Northwest first became apparent, a Chicago 
firm installed at the falls of the Snoqualmie River a 
plant-generating current to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand horse-power. Promptly upon the heels of 
this, the Boston company which controlled the street- 
railway systems, lighting, and power in Seattle, Bel- 
lingham, Everett, and Tacoma, erected at Electron, on 
the Puyallup a-.thirty thousand horse-power plant 
costing $3,500,000, to supply current to Seattle and 
Tacoma, which are respectively forty-five and thirty- 
seven miles distant. From the head works near the 
snow line of Mount Rainier the water is conveyed 
for eleven miles to the reservoir, from which it 
is precipitated through pipes to the power plant in 
the valley. below, where after utilization it is restored 
to the river. 

At the falls of the Nooksack a three thousand horse- 
power plant has just been installed to supply the re- 
quirements of Bellingham. A new undertaking known 
as the White River project is about to be instituted 
by the same company, and will involve an expenditure 
of $7,000,000. While the initial installation will be 
only twenty thousand horse-power, provision is made 
for increase to an ultimate capacity of eighty thousand. 

What this utilization of hydro-electric force means 
to general development it is not difficult to understand. 
Between the towns of Seattle and Tacoma, where elabo- 
rate electric limited trains have been run during the 
past five years, as well as local cars, little towns have 
sprung up and grown at a rate that is truly amazing. 
Extension now planned will repeat this development 
over the entire length of the coast, and another decade 
will without question see in operation a network of 
inter-urban lines connecting all the cities and towns 
from the British Columbia border to Grays Harbor 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

Bearing in mind that up to 1886 a few little bob- 
tailed horse-cars were the only attempt at traction 
in the Puget Sound cities, it is interesting to know 
that Seattle, on March 31, 1889, put into operation the 
first electric car west of the Mississippi. The man 
who did it was laughed at, but the success of his 
enterprise resulted in an epidemic of electric-line build- 
ing. The panic of 1893 spelled disaster for most of 
the companies, and by 1898 every traction corporation 
in the city of Seattle was in the hands of a receiver, 
and the equipment was a mockery. It was in 1900 
that the Boston interests, before mentioned, entered 
the field, consolidated and renovated the entire sys- 
tem. Millions were spent, millions are still being 
spent; the city’s growth, the development of suburbs 
and the regrade and paving improvements have re- 
quired an incessant outpouring of money; but the 
street-car has steadily kept in advance of population, 
and to-day over 300 cars are operated in Seattle, and 
more than 1200 men employed in the train service 
alone. 
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Trolleying through primeval woods—an example of suburban 
and interurban electric operation in the Pacific Northwest 
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A Puget Sound electric train of the type to be used for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 


A Northern Land Where it is Always Spring 

















One of the marvellous floral growths possible to the 
prolific Northwest. A gigantic cluster of “ Fortune’s 
Yellow” cultivated by a citizen of Portland, Oregon 


EN Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, sent 

out from Washington on a momentous 
errand, leaned over the rail of a gov- 
ernment vessel that was making her way 
. hrough Puget Sound to the navy-yard 
Zee] just across the bay from Seattle, and 
watched the jagged and snow-covered crests of the 
Olympics gleaming in the spring sunshine. 

“ How,” he asked, “do vessels make out here in 
the winter?” 

“ Well enough,” replied the unsuspecting native. 

* But don’t they have trouble with the icebergs?” 

“ Not so much as you might think,” said the Seattle 
man, as much in anger as in sorrow. “Our average 
low temperature here for the last half-century has 
been about forty degrees above zero. You must be 
thinking of Massachusetts.” 

The bosom of the Northwesterner transports many 
kinds of pride. These affect his gait in some measure, 
and beyond any question are apparent in his figure; 
but the thing in which he glories most intensely is 
the climate of his country; and the unforgivable sin, 
to him, is not to know that roses ‘have been seen to 
bloom plenteously in the Pacific Northwest in Febru- 
ary, when the Eastern States, even as far south as 
Virginia oftentimes, are busy shovelling snow. One 
winter comes along, maybe, in an ordinary lifetime, 
when the farmer cannot pick his own time to go out 
and plough, and the agricultural and horticultural 
work that New York and northern New Jersey per- 
form in late April or early May this part of the 
Pacific Cuast has finished before the last days of 
March. The isothermal lines that girdle the globe 
make a wide northerly sweep to get into the “ Oregon 
country,” and the climate of Washington is little, 
if any, harsher than that of France, and never so 
hot in midsummer as Tuscany becomes in early June, 
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A cluster of “Madame Alfred Carriere” decorating 
the home of a resident of Portland. The growth 
reaches a height of forty feet above the gronnd 
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Rose culture is a hobby with people in 


graph shows a Iuxuriant rose-garden 


The unprecedented and wholly eecentrie winter that 
has just passed will be talked of west of the Cascades 
for fifty years to eome, and events will be fixed by 
it, just as the aged darkies of the South refer to “ the 
summer of the falling stars.” 

When the storm of January, 1909, made its way 
over the mountains and deposited something less than 
a foot of snew all over Washington and Oregon, it 
put an end to city traffic in Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma, and for a fortnight drove the Northwestern 
railroads practically out of business. Some men be- 
lieve that it ruined the famous peach-trees of North 
Yakima, though that remains to be seen. Thousands 
of little boys who were born in the Northwest slid 
down hill in good thorough fashion for. the first time 
in their lives, as their daddies had told them of 
doing many years before, “ back East.” 

It was a fine novelty at first, and everybody revelled 
in it, but no business could be done; the city govern- 
ments had no facilities for cleaning the streets. Such 
a thing was unheard of. There were no snow-ploughs, 
and desperate common councils talked about building 
some, but nobody remembered how. There weren’t 
snow-shovels enough in Oregon and Washington to- 
gether to clean the sidewalks in one ward in New 
York of a winter’s morning. Just when things were 
getting strenuous, the “chinook” came—a warm 
south wind like a simoom, which punctuates with its 
visits a winter season—and brought rain in its wake. 


What the Northwest is Doing 


HE worst thing that can be said about 
the educational institutions of Oregon and 
Washington is that they are young. 
When they are older and richer, no doubt 
Roy their work will be broader than it is at 
SZ present, but it ean hardly be more ef- 
ficient in the ground that it covers or more sin- 
cere, 

From the beginning of the history of the State of 
Oregon, provision has been made for both the common 
schools and higher institutions of learning. The de- 
nominational colleges seattered over the State were 
established at a very early period in the history of 
Oregon, and they have steadily gained in power and 
intluence. The State University, which was opened 
for students in the year 1867, has enjoyed a steady 
development ever since. The support which it receives 
from the State Legislature amounts now to $125,000 
a year, which may not seem very liberal to the East- 
erners; but, when the small population of Oregon is 
taken into account, it indicates a determination to 
make sacrifices for education. 

The position of the State University in Oregon is 
now secure, Polities has largely been eliminated from 
its management, and its future growth will be along 
desirable lines. It has now 579 students, with a 
prospect of a large increase next year. 

The State Agricultural College is a still larger in- 
stitution than the State University, and, since it 
has an income from the United States government, 
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the North Coast States. The photo- 
in the yard of a citizen of Seattle 


The snow went like a Pittsburger’s money. People 
once more paddled about their business in high boots 
and rain-coats and chortled for joy. The flood that 
followed washed out railroad tracks in every direction. 
Travellers bound West were tied up in Spokane and 
Walla Walla for days. Bridges were swept away, but 
it kept on raining and the coast was happy. 

In the winter months these Northwestern people 
are contented and absurdly well if it rains steadily. 
A succession of dry, clear, cold days, such as the New- 
Yorker délights in, will keep every doctor’s gig in 
the coast cities going day and night and quadruple 
the trade of the apothecary. But to the unacclimated, 
with a tendency to bronchitis, rheumatism, or mel- 
ancholia, the first coast winter is an ordeal. 

From November on till February, it rains and rains 
and rains. In Portland they modify the misery by 
calling it ‘* Oregon mist,” and the faithful coast man 
insists that it isn’t wet like ordinary rain. Women 
in Seattle and Tacoma go umbrellaless about their 
shopping, and even the ostrich plumes must be ac- 
climated, for somehow they never look draggled. 

These months of rain which will not “go away” 
are the one point upon which the loyal inhabitant of 
the Northwest feels, upon a pinch, forced to defend 
his section, and he really seems to believe all he says. 
That anybody should like snow in winter in prefer- 
ence to clean, musical, and almost ceaseless rain 
passes the Washingtonian or Oregonian understand- 


By Harvey W. Scott 
Editor of the Portland ‘“ Oregonian” 


as well as from the State Legislature, its resources, 
both actual and potential, far exceed those of the 
State University. It has well-developed courses in 
all the industrial arts and engineering, as well as 
in dairying, horticulture, and all the branches of 
agriculture. The attendance at the Agricultural Col- 
lege this year exceeds 1,300 students, and the rate 
of growth is such that within a year or two the 
enrolment will exceed 2,500. 

The common schools of Oregon are supported by a 
fund amounting to some three million dollars, to- 
gether with special taxes levied by the districts. The 
schools compare favorably with those of any State in 
the Union, and the effort to improve them is con- 
stant. Illiteracy in Oregon had fallen to three per 
cent. ten years ago, and it is now below that figure. 
Persons desiring to locate in Oregon either in town 
or country need not fear any lack of educational 
facilities. In almost every town there is a State high 
school, and in many of the larger places there are 
colleges supported by the various churches. Pacific 
College at Forest Grove is one of the oldest and best 
of these institutions, and is perhaps more largely en- 
dowed than any of the others. 

The city of Portland has been especially liberal in 
supporting educational institutions. It has two high 
schools maintained by taxation, and is well supplied 
with ward schools. There is also a fine endowed 
academy known as the Portland Academy, an old and 
largely attended institution, while various other 


ing. They loved it, too, a few years ago, back in 
Pennsylvania, or Maine or Minnesota, when they were 
little. They say they are wiser now. 

But, when the sun has journeyed northward a way, 
spring comes with a rush such as the East knows not. 
There is no lingering in laps. Every town door- 
yard laughs with roses. All creation seems to grow 
green in a night. There is no timidity about seed- 
time. The farmer would as soon expect the sun not 
to rise as look for a killing frost after the winter 
rains have departed. 

There are, in effect, but two seasons in the country 
west of the Cascades, and for his summer the dweller 
here. has no call to apologize. When the tender green 
creeps over the fields and tips the branches of the 
deciduous trees, he knows there stretch out before 
him eight months of pure delight, of flawless skies, of 
golden days in which the thermometer plays peacefully 
on the comfortable side of ninety, with a few days 
each month of moderate rain (to keep the dust down 
and assure him that winter is coming), and cool 
nights which insure wholesome sleep for man and 
goodly growth for the things of the orchard and the 
field. 

Then the Oregon or Washington man is more than 
ever content. He smokes his evening cigar before an 
open wood fire, reads about people dying by dozens 
of sunstroke in Chicago and New York, and goes to 
bed, pulling his warm blankets up around his fortunate 
neck, pitying all poor souls that live elsewhere, and 
thanking the good Lord for the Japan current which 
keeps the winter warm and eke for the snow-capped 
mountain ranges that keep the summers cool. 

To the west, on the Pacific, there is rain all sum- 
mer to make the pastures green and soft, and to 
create, by the same token, a dairy country that some 
day will outstrip Holland. In Tillamook, the Oregon 
county that lies west of the Olympic Range and along 
the ocean, there is an annual fall of “ mist” that 
aggregates 114 inches. When you stop to think of 
it, that is only between nine and ten feet. It is hu- 
morously remarked there that the cows are web- 
footed, but, despite this embarrassment, Tillamook 
butter has already got fame in far lands, and as 
for thunder and lightning the Northwest knows as 
little about them as it does about skees and toboggans. 

Inland, in the districts shut off by the mountains 
from the ocean moisture, the annual rainfall varies 
widely—a dozen inches, maybe, within a distance of 
as many miles. This is only one of the natural oddi- 
ties that the stranger observes everywhere in this part 
of the United States. On the plateaus, where there 
is practically no rain during the summer months, 
irrigation and dry farming solve the farmer’s prob- 
lem. From the great rivers, fed forever by slow- 
melting mountain snows, water is carried over hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and makes gardens of 
what once was waste. It disturbs the Eastern visitor 
at first. To the unaccustomed eye this absolute de- 
pendence upon flumes and ditches seems hardly nat- 
ural. 

* But,” says the coast farmer or orchard man, “ it’s 
the only way. Water your crops when they need it 
and as much as they need. My fields can’t be dried up 
for two months on end and then be swamped for the 
next two. I get a crop and make money whether it 
rains or not.” 

Judging by bushels and bank accounts, he seems 
to be right. And regarding the climate as a factor 
in public health, Seattle and Tacoma point with pride 
to the facet that their death rate is only seven or eight 
per thousand. In the records of the Seattle Health 
Department, it is vigorously underscored that the 
mortality in 1905 was lower than that of any muni- 
cipality in the world. 





schools flourish in different parts of the city. Within 
a few years the Reed Institute, endowed by the will 
of the late Amanda Reed, will be opened for students. 
This schoo} will be largely devoted to industrial sub- 
jects, and there is a prospect that it will give to the 
young people of Portland and Oregon industrial and 
technical education as good as can be obtained in any 
State of the Union. 

To make this brief account of education in the 
Northwest more nearly complete, it may be added 
that the educational institutions of the State of Wash- 
ington are, on the whole, larger and more liberally 
supported than those of Oregon, partly because Wash- 
ington has a larger population and partly because 
its school fund has been more thriftily managed. 

Washington has a flourishing State University at 
Seattle, and its Agricultural College at Pullman in 
the eastern part of the State gives courses of in- 
struction which include most of the work done in 
aidinary colleges, besides agricultural and mechanical 
courses. Washington also has a system of State 
normal schools which adds to the efficiency of its 
schoo] system, and its numerous denominational col- 
leges flourish as such colleges do in Oregen and in 
ather parts of the United States. 

Generally, it may be said that education throughout 
the Northwest has received a surprising amount of 
attention from the beginning, and is more advanced 
and better supported than it is in some of the older 
States in the Hast. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRADLE IN WHICH THE “ FLORIDA” .WAS BORN. FIVE DAYS’ WORK HAS BEEN DONE, THE DESIGNER OF THE “* FLORIDA,” NAVAL-CONSTRUC- 
AND ONE OF THE SHIP’S GREAT RIBS, WEIGHING 4,000 POUNDS, IS BEING PUT IN PLACE BY TI LLING TOR W. J. BAXTER, WHO WILL SUPERINTEND THE 
CRANE ON THE RIGHT. IT WILL BE NOTED THAT THE BATTLESHIP HAS ALREADY BEGUN TO TAKE SHAPE SHIP’S CONSTRUCTION TO THE MOST MINUTE DETAIL 





TIE SILVER IIORSESHOE NAILED ON THE HEADBOARD 
OF THE “ FLORIDA’S” CRADLE TO WARD OFF EVIL 
HAPPENINGS DURING HER INFANCY. THE NAILS 
WERE DRIVEN IN THE HORSESHOE BY REAR-ADMIRAL 
GOODRICH, COMMANDANT OF THE YARD, AND NAVAL- 
CONSTRUCTOR BAXTER, AND “ CLINCHED” BACK OF 
THE BOARD BY MISS HEATHER BAXTER, THE CON- 
STRUCTOR’S. DAUGHTER. AS SOON AS THE HORSE- THE “ FLORIDA’S ” FIRST KEEL-PLATE, MR. BAXTER (IN WHITE GLOVES) SUPERINTENDING THE 
SHOE HAD BEEN FASTENED THE “ FLORIDA’S ” FIRST WORK. AS SOON AS TWO PLATES HAD BEEN LAID AND A THIRD SET UPON THEM THE LITTLE GIRLS AT THE 
KEEL PLATE WAS LAID WITH INTERESTING CEREMONY LEFT OF THE PICTURE PLACED SILVER BOLTS IN THE BOLT-HOLES. AND THUS FASTENED THE PLATES 
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PUNCHING RIVET HOLES IN THE ies FLORIDA’S ” FIRST KEEL- WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED THE FIRST MORNING. THE VERTICAI 
PLATE IN ONE OF THE SHOPS OF THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD KEEL OF THE SIIIP CREEPING, PLATE BY PLATE, ALONG THE BLOCKS 


THE BIRTH OF A _ BATTLESHIP 


HOW THE WORK OF BUILDING THE MONSTER FIGHTING-SHIP “FLORIDA,” WHICH 
WILL CARRY TEN 12-INCH GUNS, IS PROGRESSING AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY-YARD 
Photographs by Walter L.: Beasley 
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“MOVE ON!’—BUT THE QUESTI 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMER 
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UESTION Is. COULD THEY? 


MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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Yor I REMEMBER STOPPING BY THE WAY 


WHATEVER ONE Satp—Saip THe OTuers, 
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To waren Four CELEBRATED CHAMPIONS PLAY. 
Tukey Dirrerep oN THE DIscARD, MAKE, AND LEAD! 





THE RUBAIYAT OF BRIDGE 
By Carolyn Wells 


Why, IF A Soun CAN FLING THE RULES ASIDE, 


AND LET HIS CARD SENSE BE HIS ONLY GUIDE, 
WERE’T NOT A SHAME, WERE’T NOT A SUAME FOR HIM 


Nay!” By STREET AND ELWELL TAMELY TO ARIDE? 








ON BALDNESS 


Si has been discovered recently that 

wy) IAS there are no bald-headed men in our 

fR Insane Asylums. Other interesting 
> ; : 


Hh) facts about bald people are the fol- 
yi lowing: 
Wy You never see a bald-headed man 
~) wearing his own hair. 

No one ever saw a red-headed bald 
man. 

Most bald men keep their hair in their wife’s name. 

No bald-headed woman has ever been known to 
admit it. 

Bald-headed men never appear in publie with their 
hair marcelled. 

If everybody was bald from birth the hair-cutting 
industry would be paralyzed. 


















DR. WOODPECKER. * DEAR ME! I MUST BE MORE 
CAREFUL WHEN I KNOCK ON PEOPLE’S DOORS; I'VE 
PECKED A HOLE IN THIS ONE,” 





If a man loses his hair no amount of advertising will 
restore it to him. 

No woman was ever drawn to a bald-headed man by 
capillary attraction. 

Baldness cannot be cured by having your hair pulled, 
as you ean eure toothache by having a tooth pulled. 

The bear has more hair to the square inch than any 
known animal, and yet there is nothing in the world 
that is barer than a bald-head. 

There. are other interesting facts about baldness 
no doubt, but nene of them occur to us at this mo- 
ment, so we will content ourselves with saying in 
conclusion that the head of a bald man in the front 
row of the modern theatre shines like a good deed in 
a naughty world. 





HIS REWARD 


“TI wonper what they will do about the reward 
for that diamond necklace of Bingleton’s?” said Daw- 
son. ‘ He offered a thousand dollars for the arrest 
of the thief, and the fellow was arrested the other 
night by one of the police dogs.” 

“There will be no trouble about that,’ said the 
Genial Idiot. ‘‘ They'll give the dog a thousand bones.” 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF PRUE 
Hr came at eight, he stayed till nine; 
At ten he still was there; 
And he was talking fit and fine 
When midnight chilled the air. 





Yet he can’t get it through his head, 
Nor comprehend to-day, 
What Prue referred to when she said, 
“We move the first of May!” 
Horace Dopp GAstIrtT. 


SOME CURIOUS UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE 


Some parents try to bring their children up by tak- 
ing them down, not realizing, perhaps, how down- 
hearted a child is apt to feel when he is brought up 
with a round turn. Some take their children down by 
blowing them up, and then running them down be- 
cause they are puffed up. It is a paradox of life that 
when a youth is doing well we call him “a rising 
young man,” but when he gets on the wrong side of 
the market and goes up, we call him a fool. If a 
man is uppish in his manners, everybody is down on 
him: and when he gets down in the world we turn up 
our noses at him. Sometimes a man will call us up 
on the telephone, and call-us down when he gets us. 
People of lofty birth when they travel try to get the 
lower berth whenever they can, leaving the upper 
berths to the lower classes. The first man down-town 
in the morning is usually the first one up, but in 
business generally the fellow with the upper hand is 
he who gets in on the lower floor. When an idle 
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young man. gets down to work, his friends want to 
know what he is up to, and if he meets a nice girl 
and wants to tie up to her, her father is apt to tell 
him he can as soon as he buckles down. 

Altogether this is a queer world in respect to its 
ups and downs. 


FROM MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES 


Ir I had a motor that wouldn’t go, 
Do you think [’'d wallop it? Oh no, no! 
I’d swap it off for an old gray goat, 
Or any old thing that would really mote. 


EXPLICIT 


A VERY young clergyman, who not long ago was 
given a church in Dover, Delaware, evinced a decided 
nervousness on the occasion of his first service. He 
had stumbled through the various lessons with in- 
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GRATIS 
CLIENT. “ Mr HUSBAND IS IN JAIL, SOR, AND OI 
HAVE COME TO SEE IF YEZ KIN GET HIM OUT.” 
LAWYER. ‘“ WuatT IS THE CHARGE AGAINST YOUR 
HUSBAND, MADAM?” 
CLIENT. “THe CHARGE? HIVENS, MAN, THEY DON’T 
CHARGE HIM ANNYTHING ; THEY KEEP HIM THERE FREE!” 


creasing difficulty, but it was when he reached the 
announcement of future services that he collapsed 
entirely. 

“Services will be held next Sunday,” he stammered, 
“at the north end at 10 a.m., and in the afternoon 
at the south end at half past two, Infants will be 
baptized at both ends.” 
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SILENT GUN 
|: is a great relief to 


THE 








unostentatious people 

like ourselves to know 
that science has at last 
brought the voiceless rifle 
into being. It will fill a 
long-felt want in many 
communities. Entirely 
apart from its use by 
bloodthirsty people who 
will now be able to land 
their prey from a dis- 
tance in safety and 
without fear of detection, 
its domestic and social uses, as these occur to us, ap- 





_pear to be of incomputable value. Think, for example, 


what a boon it will be for suburbanites who are 
afflicted with lazy hired men to be able to sit unob- 
served in the quiet recesses of a library window and 
shoot the loafing hireling in some chosen portion of 
his recumbent anatomy with a dumdum bullet made 
of deugh that will sting, as with a sharp, flicking slap, 
rather than puncture his epidermis! Then when, as 
sometimes happens, we have a cook who ought to be 
discharged, and there is no one in the house with the 
courage to go down-stairs and do it, how efficacious the 
noiseless discharge of this dumb rifle when, hid behind 
the kitchen door, without fear of the betrayal of our 
presence by the raucous noises of an explosion, we 
pepper the lady with showers of shot made of marrow- 
fat pease from a cartridge constructed of toy-balloon 
rubber, the same being calculated to hurt her feelings 
rather than to do any serious damage to her person. 
And, finally, at the height of the lecture season how 
fine it will be when we find ourselves in the presence 
of a speaker with no terminal facilities, one of these 
gentlemen with marathonic perorations, to be able at 
the beginning of the third hour, or perhaps somewhere 
near the close of the second, surreptitiously to pull 
one of these noiseless six-shooters from our pockets 
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and, with no sound or smoke to betray us, to give him 
a volley of missiles made of wafiles, or buckwheat 
cakes, or of fish-balls, every time he ventures again to 
open his mouth! Verily, even in times of peace, the 
silent gun will have its advantages! 


BY WIRELESS FROM THE JUNGLE 
“TY am sorry, Mr. President,” said the Lion, as he 
shook hands with his distinguished guest, “ very sorry 
indeed, that the Leopard wears spots instead of stars. 
Had he had the latter we could have given you a more 


‘appropriate reception committee.” 


“Thank you, but I don’t see how you could have 
done better,” said the visitor, graciously. 

“We could have appointed him and the Zebra to re- 
ceive you,” explained the King of the Jungle, * there- 
by displaying the stars and stripes in your honor.” 


“Father,” said the Baby Hippopotamus after the 
parade was over, “what has that great Editor come 
here for?” 

“He is going to write a book, my son,” replied the 
aged Hippo, entitled, “ Who’s Zoo in Africa.” 


“ Mercy sakes!” cried the terrified Monkey, shinning 
up the tallest tree in the forest. “I heard a rattle- 
snake for sure that time.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted the sophisticated Chimpanzee. 
“That ain’t a rattlesnake, it’s the ex-President’s type- 
writing machine.” 


“Yes,” said the Tapir, proudly, as he talked with 
the distinguished visitor at the reception, “ my hide 
is three inches thick.” 

“Well, what of it?” said the Honored Guest. “ Over 
in Washington we have several breeds of animals 
with hides thicker than that. We call them Senators, 
Malefactors, and Undesirable Citizens.” 

“So,” said the Visitor, as he interviewed the Py- 
thon. “I am told that you are a direct lineal de- 
scendant of the justly celebrated Serpent of Eden.” 
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EVE. “ WHAT A BEAUTIFUL ENGAGEMENT RING THAT 
WOULD MAKE!” 


“Yes,” replied the Reptile, proudly. ‘ My family 
was founded by the original Apple-Python.” 


“Well,” said the Wildeat to the Skunk, “did you 
meet him?” 


“Yes,” replied the latter, “ and he was most eour- 
teous. He addressed me throughout as Mr. Poleeat, 


instead of using a shorter and uglier word.” 
A MERE GUESS 

“Wuart degree is your son going to take at college, 
Mr. Witherberry?” asked the clergyman, as he made 
his pastoral visit. 

“Well,” said Mr, Witherberry, scratching his head 
in apparent perplexity, “I ain’t certain as to that, 
Mr. Chokeleigh, but I rather imagine from the _ per- 
sistence with which he has been telegraphing home 
for financial assistance ever since he went to college 
that he’s qualifying for a C. Q. D.” 


UNREASONABLE 
YES, George, as you say, the conversation of a barber 
while cutting your hair is apt to be sheer nonsense; 
-but what can you expect in the way of mature speech 
from a mere shaver? 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 

THERE is no use in shedding tears over spilled milk, 
because it was probably half water anyhow. 

A match that is based on money is seldom useful in 
lighting the fires on the Altar of Love. 

A bonnet, or a hat, costing from $150 to $200 is a 
poor sort of cap to set for a cautious lover. 

If you choose to sleep on a bed of roses, you should 
exercise very great care lest you roll over on the 
thorns. 

The man who first said that figures never lie must 
have lived in an age when the sheath-gown was fash- 
ionable. 

People who try to climb into Society by means of 
the Church speak very low when they call themselves 
‘poor, miserable shinners.” 


THE PHILOSOPHIC BEGGAR 


In a city stamped with plenty, 
Full of dolce far niente, 
I observed a beggarman upon the way; 
And, by Jove, the chap was smiling 
In a fashion most beguiling, 
And he seemed the happiest man I’d seen that day. 


I had little time for chinning, 

But I asked him: “ Why this grinning? 
Are your rags and tatters then a merry joke? 

Is this hunger you’ve been vaunting, 

And these pennies you’ve been wanting, 
Just a sort of passing whim that ends in smoke?” 


* Not a bit!” he said, instanter. 
“My hard luck is far from banter; 
But the thought has just now flashed across my mind 
That I really should not hanker 
For to be a worried banker 
Who must find the cash he gives his womenkind. 


‘T don’t have to buy rich sables, 
Motor-cars, and pearls in cables, 

For to keep my wife a-smiling all the while; 
And I do not have to worry, 
Nor to hurry, or to scurry, 

For the cash to dress my daughters up in style. 


*T can win a smiling dimple 
With a present that is simple, 

And a dollar’s all I need to meet the call, 
So I think upon the whole, sir— 
Yes, I do, upon my soul, sir— 

That I’m better off than others, after all!” 


And that is how it came to be 


He got a dollar out of me! 
BLAKENEY GRAY. 






















































































































HERE is a new king in No Man’s 
Land to-day. 

No Man’s Land lies in the half- 

» breed belt that has been peopled and 
ute left behind them by the migrating 

oy Boers. It begins near the great salt- 
ace Af ~) pans, where the black Makololo races 

} ARS yield to the yellow Totties and the. 

: dwarf Bushmen. It is half desert 
and half pasture; it is half hills, half plain; and its 
inhabitants are black, yellow, and white; Totties, Mako- 
lolos, and half-breeds; half nomad, half squatters, 
half savage, and half beast. 

Governments have located troopers there and for- 
gotten them until they died of the fever and left the 
land lawless once more. Kings have come into the 
land and conquered it; but in the end the land has 
conquered them, as it always will, till the salt-pans go 
dry and the sand, aiways advancing east out of the 
great desert, sweeps over No Man’s Land and obliter- 
ates it. 

There are no aged or sick in No Man’s Land. Where 
do they go? Perhaps the baboons, that bark from the 
cliffs, know; or the old crocodile that roars beside the 
ford, where the Makololo girls go with their gourds 
for water; or the white ants that have heaped up 
their habitations; or the bald vultures. . 

Adriaan Ferreira rode transport between Griqua- 
Jand and the Diamond Fields during the dry season, or 
traded blankets and knives for sheep in Khama’s 
country; but when the wet winter came the old long- 
ing for solitude urged him to drive his stock down to 
the sweet veld country that begins where the salt-pans 
end, a line of verdure drawn as by a ruler to bound the 
wastes and the sands. Thus Adriaan came into No 
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where the wild gourds, that fatten stock, were to be 
found, and where to avoid poison tulip. Adriaan Fer- 
reira was riding into No Man’s Land to consult with 
him when he came upon Hendrika, kneeling under 
the vast sky, weeping in the wild-melon patch. 

He reined in and sat watching her for a while, let- 
ting his Basuto pony crunch at the gourds, while 
Hendrika, seeing him, burst into louder lamentations 
and tore her hair; he watched her, a little fuddled 
with Cape smoke, but a fine figure of a man, scratch- 
ing his head and tugging at his bronze beard per- 
plexedly. 

“What is the matter, girl?” he cried at length. 
“Why do you make that noise?” 

“My child is a wizard and they have cast us out 
of the kraal,” Hendrika wailed, beating her breast. 

“Ts he a devil’s child?” Ferreira asked in awe. 

“No,” cried Hendrika. “He is King Bottlejohn’s. 
But he has cut his top teeth first. See!” She raised 
the child’s face, black with clustering flies, pulled up 
the lip and disciosed two milk-white incisors in the 
upper jaw. 

“Hemmel!” swore Ferreira, “have they cast you 
out for that? Who turned you away?” 

“King Bottlejohn,” Hendrika sobbed. “ But it was 
the Makololo women compelled him. They have always 
been jealous of me. To-night we shall crawl back, 
and then perhaps we shall stay—who knows?” She 
cast a coquettish glance at Adriaan. 

The Dutchman gazed upon her in meditation. 
Hendrika must have been seventeen—that is to say, in 
the flower of her age. Her hair was long, her skin but 
little darker than his own; bracelets of hammered 
copper flashed on her wrists and ankles. Adriaan had 
a black taint in him, by reason of which he had 
found no peace among 
_the company of his kin; 
he was one of the hated 











Catholic Ferreiras, bit- 
ter as the bush plum, 
sardonic and crafty as 
the half-breed takhaars 
of the bush veld, who 
sing psalms instead of 
hymns, call in witch 
doctors in time of sick- 
ness, and cut their hair 
round the edge of a pud- 
ding- basin. Now the 
blood sang in his veins, 
and a fierce and desir- 
ous joy rose up and 
filled him. He _ bent 
down from the saddle 
and, seizing MHendrika, 
lifted her to the pommel, 
biting, struggling, and 
shrieking, while the 
baby’s large head, cov- 
ered with flies, lolled 
loosely from out the 
blanket. When she clawed 
at his beard Adriaan 
bound her arms with a 
strong rein of hippo- 
potamus hide; and thus 
he rode away, laugh- 
ing, now loud, now 
silently. 

Presently Hendrika 
ceased howling and shot 
a glance at her captor 
sidewise. How _hand- 
some he was!—far more 
so than the lean Bottle- 
john, with his crisp tufts 
of wool and_ watery 
eyes. Adriaan had, jaws 
like fortresses, and his 
square beard reached 
half-way to his waist; it 
was a little tousled by 
her ecat’s claws, but— 
hemmel! what a fine 
figure of a man! Hen- 
drika nestled closer and 
uttered a little gurgle of 
laughter. Then Adriaan 
untied her arms. 

By afternoon they had 
come riding into the 








Adriaan found Hendrika weeping in a wild-melon patch 


Man’s Land one morning and found Hendrika weeping 
in a wild-melon pateh, her child upon her back, 
strapped inside the blanket which was her garment. 
Mixed white and Tottie blood flowed in Hendrika’s 
veins. During the life of the old crone who had 
borne her she hoed the mealies contentedly and 
carried water from the spruit in a tall gourd, which 
she balanced upon the top of her ochre-reddened hair 
knot. Afterward, by virtue of three cows, she came 
into the possession of a prospector, who sold her for 
a wagon, a donkey team, and two hogsheads of brandy 
to an itinerant gun runner, who was found dead one 
day in No Man’s Land after an altercation with King 
Bottlejohn, with a knife heft between his shoulders. 
Bottlejohn was king of No Man’s Land, but he was 
more than a king; he was a skilful herder; he knew 


village of King Bottle- 
john, who reigned. there 
over his mongrel Hot- 
tentots and Makololos. 
Adriaan shouted for him. 

The gaping crowd parted and a yellow, weazened 
man looked up from a little tunnel in the ground, 
through which, lying prostrate, he had been inhaling 
dacha smoke. He rose and came forward, his steps 
staggering drunkenly from the fumes, his eyes bleary. 

“That’s my wife, Baas Adriaan,” he yelled, recog- 
nizing the rider. 

“T have taken her,” replied Ferreira. 

Bottlejohn wasted no words, but, pulling a knife 
from under his blanket, lunged with all his power at 
the big Dutchman. The weapon pierced Adriaan 
through the thigh and clung quivering there. Two 
little jets of blood began to spurt, like intermittent 
fountains, over the saddle-bag. Ferreira raised his 
arm and brought down his riding-crop with all his 
might upon the Hottentot’s head. 
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“You dirty yellow monkey,” Ferreira cried, spring- 
ing from his pony, the knife still quivering in his 
thigh, “ Ill teach you how to claim my property! Do 
you want to work for me or shall I thrash you?” 

“Tl work for you, Baas Adriaan,” groaned Bottle- 
john, sitting up in the dust and rubbing his head rue- 
fully. “How much will you give me?” he added, 
hastily. 

“Two pounds a month,” Ferreira answered. “ Mach- 
tig!” he continued, good-naturedly, “you be a good 
servant and you'll find me a good master.” Then, as 
if by an afterthought, he said, turning to the fawning 
crowd: 

“T’m going to be your king.” 

Hendrika plucked out the knife and bound up the 
wound. She brought grass for a couch, collected wood, 
and began unconcernedly to cook the supper in Bottle- 
john’s hut, in Bottlejohn’s pot, upon the smouldering 
embers of the fire which she had herself lit for Bottle- 
john. 

; That is how Adriaan Ferreira came to be king in 
No Man’s Land. 

They loved him for his power, but they hated him 
for their individual wrongs. He sent them north, west- 
ward, and south, to bring back stolen diamonds from 
Kimberley, to harry the flocks of far-off farmers. 
When they returned empty-handed he flogged them and 
drove them out of the kraal. 

~ His strength was prodigious. Once, when the guard- 
ian fires had gone out in a rain-storm, and a lion, 
leaping the barricade, entered his hut and dragged him 
forth by the arm, he seized the mane between his jaws, 
bit through the muscles and flesh, and killed the 
monster. 

Ferreira had two companions, Bottlejohn and the 
child. Hendrika he tolerated and treated kindly, 
when he was sober. 

Both he and Rottlejohn were outcasts from among 
their people; both had seen something of the outside 
world. They were of that nomad class that traverses 
the great plains, now heard of in Kimberley, now in 
Johannesburg, now hundreds of miles southward in the 
old colony, picking up a livelihood by diverse means, 
impelled like flotsam restlessly across the wastes. 
Thus each was driven to seek the other’s company. At 
night they would sit side by side, boasting and drink- 
ing brandy. Then the Boer’s tongue would loosen, his 
sardonic mood would lift, and he would clap Bottle- 
john upon the back and call him his friend. Bottle- 
john never contested the Boer’s supremacy. Once, 
though, when they had been drinking into the dawn, 
Adriaan, opening his eyes from a light doze, saw 
Bottlejohn inside his hut, fingering a knife. He 
laughed, and the Hottentot slunk out into the night. 

“Have a care,” whispered Hendrika. “Some day 
he ‘will kill you. A white baas will forgive. A black 
man will forget. The half-breed does neither; he is 
like the jackal that pretends to be dead. The hunter 
comes up to skin him—then the jaws snap. Watch 
him, and do not eat his‘food or drink his brandy.” 

Adriaan Ferreira laughed into his great beard and 
flung the Hottentot a marrow-bone; nevertheless, he 
slept lightly thereafter. To see the Tottie cringe filled 
him with pride—the pride of one who has broken 
men to his service. 

Adriaan’s other companion, the child, was always 
beside him. It was a strange, weazened thing; it took 
no notice of Bottlejohn, but would crawl after the 
Dutchman around the hut or into the circle of the 
kraal, its hands and feet making strange, serpentine 
tracks through the dust. It never eried; only that 
constant shuffling, scraping sound indicated its pres- 
ence. It seemed to follow Ferreira through the sense 
of scent, for it was blind from ophthalmia, as many 
children are in lands of the fly. 

One day when Adriaan was away hunting, Bottle- 
john came sidling up to Hendrika. 

“ Be off, you miserable monkey man,” said Hen- 
drika, with lazy disdain. 

Bottlejohn’s yellow face became pallid with rage. 

“ Ah, take care! Don’t get too proud,” he sneered. 
“Some day the longing for his own people will come 
over him again. Then he will grow tired of you and 
take a white girl. And he will break you and cast 
you away into a ditch as I break this stick.” 

Hendrika filled her pipe and blew the smoke into the 
ex-king’s eyes. + 

“You are like a babiaan whose wife has been caught 
by the hunters,” she answered. “He runs up and 
down chattering and biting his tail instead of trying 
to rescue her. Adriaan Ferreira is a man such as a 
girl loves, not a miserable, yellow babiaan man with- 
out a beard. Begone, or I shall tell him to thrash 
you.” 

Bottlejohn pointed two fingers at her, stamping his 
feet derisively. 

“Ho, ho!” he laughed. “He is tiring of you al- 
ready. Last night when he was drunk he beat you. 
See, there are the weals.” 

“He is a man. A girl loves to be beaten by a man 
with such a beard as his. Begone, monkey.” 

“Ah, wait, wait!” shrieked Bottlejohn, frantic 
with rage. “One night I shall come and kill him 
when he is drunk. I shall cut off his beard to make 
bowstrings for the Bushmen, and I shall throw his 
body to the white ants. No, I shall bind him and 
smear him with honey and bury him to the throat 
in a white-ant hill alive; and I shall sit beside him 
and mock him.” 

“Yes, that is just how a babiaan chatters,” said 
Hendrika. 


“And to-morrow the child will die. Even Baas 
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Adriaan cannot protect it from the Makololos, for it is 
not only a wizard, it is also blind; and so it must be 
thrown to the sacred crocodile.” 

“Tt is not blind,” Hendrika shrieked, leaping up, 
her eyes aflame. 

Bottlejohn’s features relaxed into a wolfish smile. 

“Yes, it is blind; you know that it is blind,” he 
said. “Nobody but myself has discovered so far; 
but to-morrow [ tell the Makololos. Their women 
hate it, because it is a wizard.” 

“You will not tell; you will not tell; you will not 
tell!’ Hendrika shrieked, clinging to his arms. 

“Yes, I shall certainly tell,” responded Bottlejohn, 
smacking his lips. “ Unless—”’ He paused and came 
nearer. His voice sank to a whisper. “ Which would 
you rather have, the child or Baas Adriaan?” 

“T want the child,’ she whimpered, beginning to 
tremble. 

“How would you like both?” Bottlejohn whispered. 
“You can make the child see, and you can have Baas 
Adriaan forever, to hold him so that he can never go 
back to his own people and take a white girl.” 

“How? How?” she pleaded. “I have mixed herbs 
with tortoise shell and given it to him when he was 
drunk—” 

“That is no good,” said Bottlejohn. “ You want his 
eyes. You must take Baas Adriaan’s eyes and give 
them to the child. I know the secrets of the witch 
doctors. If I had Baas Adriaan’s eyes I could take 
out the child’s bad eyes and put them in, so that 
it would see. And if Baas Adriaan had no eyes he 
could not leave you. You should become his dog, and 
feed and care for him till he grew old.” 

As he unfolded his plot Hendrika stood fascinated 
beneath the power of it. 

“You swear that you can make the child see with 
Adriaan’s eyes?” she stammered. 

“Yes, he would see,” said Bottlejohn. “ Otherwise 
he must be thrown to the crocodile. Do you want him 
to die? All right, then, I will go and tell the Mako- 
lolo women.” 

“No, no, you shall take Adriaan’s eyes,” Hendrika 
murmured. ‘And then he will be helpless and can- 
not leave me,” she murmured, ecstatically. 

“Then listen. To-night, when he is drunk, put 
dacha in his brandy. He will not notice it, and 
presently he will fall into a heavy sleep from which 
he will not easily be awakened. That will be about 
the time of the rising of the full moon. Then stand 
in the door and whistle, and I will come to you.” 

At dusk Ferreira came in, bad-humored, for he had 
been unsuccessful in his hunting. After the supper 
Hendrika coaxed him to drink. 

* Allemachtig! Where’s Bottlejohn?” he swore. 
But the ex-king could not be found, and, grumbling, 
Ferreira went to his cups. Hendrika, sitting in her 
corner, ground dacha between two stones. Furtively 
she slipped some into the brandy-bottle; so Adriaan’s 
eyes closed and his head lolled helplessly upon his 
shoulders. Then she went to the door and whistled, 
just as the full moon swung into the sky. 

“Be quick,” she whispered in frantic appeal, and 
hid herself within the shadows of the Makololo 
huts. 

Later Bottlejohn was squatting over his enemy, 
smoking dacha in a short cob pipe, coughing the acrid 
clouds out from his lungs, winking his bleary eyes, 
gloating and muttering. Presently, with deft, soft 
touches, he began to shave off Ferreira’s hair and 
beard. 


A scream of agony rang through the village. They 
leaped up, Hottentots and Makololos; they came run- 
ning from their huts, brandishing knobkerries and 
axes. They saw a crouching figure dart from their 
king’s house and into the darkness. And then, stagger- 
ing, stumbling, clapping each hand alternately to its 
bleeding face, a thing came out into the space of clear 
moonlight in the centre of the kraal. It was a man, a 
man they did not know; a bald and beardless figure, 
naked and ghastly white, that rocked and threshed 
its arms and howled, howled always meaninglessly, 
like a wolf. 

“Ho, ho! Baas Adriaan!” cried Bottlejohn’s voice 
tauntingly from among the shadows. “Hail to our 
king! I have your eyes, oh king.” 

But the creature stood rocking itself, threshing its 
arms, and howled. 

The stupefied Totties and Makololos drew nearer 
with amazement. They blinked at first in stupefac- 
tion; then interest grew. This was their king, blind 
and degraded, that stood and howled before them. 
Each man glanced furtively toward his neighbor to see 
what he would do. 

“ Kill him! kill the bald monkey!” shrieked Bottle- 
john, hurling a heavy axe. It plunged into the ground 
between Ferreira’s feet. He stooped and picked it up, 
and, ceasing to howl and rock, he drew himself up to 
his full stature and stood motionless, silent as white 
men stand when death is imminent. 

“ Kill him! kill him!” screamed Bottlejohn again. 

This time a murmur went up like the hum of hiv- 
ing bees, or the low growl of lions when they scent 
blood; again like the anger of wolves against the 
stricken member of the herd. They closed in, teasing, 
taunting, snarling, yapping, and baiting their king, 
yet waiting to rouse their bloodthirst before they 
satiated it. 

And Adriaan Ferreira, raising his weapon, began to 
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swing with it rhythmically, his senses strained upon 
their advent. 

Suddenly a Makololo, bolder than the rest, raised 
his spear and rushed forward. At the exact instant 
the axe descended, smashing his skull like an egg- 
shell. The man crashed forward upon his face, tore at 
the dust and lay motionless. 

Then the attack began. They came upon Ferreira 
from every quarter, thrusting with spears; one 
stamped behind while his companion attacked in front; 
but in the mélée they could not free themselves, and 
the broadaxe cleft a clear path within the circle of 
its descent. Seven times 
it fell, and every time it 









Hendrika could hear the very faintest and yet con- 
tinual rustle of leaves. Then she perceived that the 
whole mound on which she leaned was alive with 
little white moving things, like grains of rice, that 
poured forth in a steady, unending stream toward the 
place where Bottlejohn sat beside the head. And all 
the trail was marked with droppings of honeycomb. 

The Hottentot was fighting with sleep to glut his 
vengeance. His head drooping upon his breast, drunk 
with the fumes, from time to time he would open his 
heavy lids to snarl at the thing beside him. 

“You stole my wife, Baas Adriaan!” he shrieked ; 





crushed out another life 
beneath it. 

Somebody cried, “ He 
sees, he sees!” and they 
drew back in consterna- 
tion, panting and tremu- 
lous, watching their king 
fearfully. Gradually a 
slow, shuffling sound 
broke in upon their ears. 
It was the blind baby, 
crawling out from the 
hut in search of Ferreira, 
dragging its length ser- 
pentwise through the 
sand. All eyes were 
focussed on its slow ap- 
proach. 

When it reached the 
body of the first slain 
Makololo it stopped, 
scratching and puling; 
then, diverting its course, 
it came toward Ferreira 
again, leaving a broad 
trail behind it. Fear 
seized the assembled 
throng. 

“It is his wizard,” 
they whispered, one to 
his neighbor, their knees 
shaking beneath them. 

But Ferreira had heard 
the soft, stealthy move- 
ment. He raised his 
arms, he swung his weap- 
on and whirled it fiercely 
downward. The shuffling 
was stopped short. A 
gasp went up. 

“He has killed his 
wizard,” cried Bottlejohn 
from out of his corner. 
“Kill him; he cannot 
harm you.” 

The axe fell from the 
Dutchman’s hands. <A 
groan burst from his 
lips, and, with no thought 
of resistance, he sank 
down on the ground. 
So they came in upon 
and bound him, while he 
made no resistance. His 
head lolled drunkenly 
upon his shoulders; blood 
and saliva trickled from 
his half-open mouth. 

At Bottlejohn’s com- 
mand one brought honey- 














comb from the silos, 
squeezing it over Fer- 
reira’s head. 

He understood, and 
once more the desire for 
life came over him. He writhed under his bonds, strug- 
gling for freedom. His arms, which pounded the earth 
like flails, sent up great clods of mud. His skin burst 
under the ropes, blood oozed from his nostrils. Bottle- 
john crouched over him in ecstasy. 

“You stole my wife, Baas Adriaan,” he chanted, 
puffing at his cob pipe. “ You kicked me and called me 
a babiaan. Ha! Presently your bones shall be picked 
cleaner than carrion. Take spades, you dogs, and 
carry him to the ant-hills.” 

Hendrika had lurked behind, crawling upon her 
stomach through the tall mealie stalks and into the 
jungle. There, hidden behind a cactus tree, she saw 
twelve men go past, carrying their burden. An hour 
afterward, at dawn, she saw eleven return. 

She crept along the trail stealthily till the tall ant- 
hills came into view; then, wriggling from mound to 
mound, she gained the shelter of a large heap that 
sloped toward a depression in the ground, with lumps 
of earth and clods surrounding it, as though it had 
been freshly excavated. Here, not twenty feet. distant, 
Bottlejohn sat, smoking his pipe and running his 
thumb along the edge of his knife, while he muttered 
and gesticulated downward. 

Beside him was a human head, a head apparently 
severed at the neck, yet of a living man, a ghastly 
shaven thing, with pits for eyes, dilated nostrils, jaws 
slightly apart. The thing was turned sidewise, as 
though listening. It was all visible through a yellow 
film that dripped, drop by drop, to the ground. 


A bald and beardless figure, naked and ghastly white 


then his eyes closed and he relapsed into momentary 
unconsciousness. Hendrika crept nearer, nearer. 
Bottlejohn started up once more. 

“You kicked me and knocked me down,” he shrieked, 
thrusting his yellow face within two inches of the head 
of the Dutchman, his yellow fangs protruding over 
the loose chops that he licked ceaselessly. But the~ 
head remained motionless, bent slightly sidewise, as 
though in mockery, the jaws slightly apart. There 
was no sign that it had heard. Hendrika crept nearer. 

“Ha! they are coming, the little white soldiers,” 
cried the Hottentot, starting forward once more. 
“They are here. They will devour you piecemeal, till 
there is not so much as one mouthful of flesh left on 
your bones.” Hendrika was close behind him now. 
As he thrust out his face she gave him a quick push 
that sent him sprawling forward, and instantly the 
jaws snapped close, catching him by the fleshy part of 
the throat. He shrieked and writhed, pounding the 
emotionless head; then, as the strong teeth crunched 
through sinews and cartilages he screamed with mortal 
terror and pain. And the clenched teeth bit steadily 
through, the face emotionless, set slightly sidewise, 
till the blood spurted from the great veins and arteries 
and the rattle of the death agony went up. A cloud of 
dust rose up and hid the scene. Slowly the groans 
died away. The dust subsided. All was now motion- 
less save for the onward march of the little white 
soldiers in myriad numbers, and the flight of Hendrika 
homeward, to No Man’s Land, to some new master. 
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ApRIL’s lady, you are fair, 
Fair as fair can be. 

April’s sun is in your hair 
Rippled like the sea, 

April’s shade is in your eyes, 
Deepest lakes of blue. 

Wears your heart the same disguise? 
Is that April too? 


By Francis Medhurst 


April’s lady, you can change 
Swift as April days. 

April’s self could not arrange 
Moods of more amaze. 

April’s golden note one hears 
In your laughter gay. 

Why so sudden do your tears 
April showers essay? 
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April Wooing 


April’s lady, in your net 
I am helpless quite. 

April days shall May forget? 
Will this be my plight? 

April gone your smiles will pass, 
Frowns be all the rule. 

Must I own myself, alas, 
But an April fool! 



























































































































CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON AN EXPEDITION 


HIS is the last of a series of four articles, which 

have appearcd in recent issues of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, descriptive of some hunting adventures of 
Mr. John Jay White, Jr., and Dr. Rainsford, of New 
York, in those portions of East Africa which will prob- 
ably be traversed by Mr. Roosevelt. 


the party with some amusement in 
the shape of a funeral, with myself 
yacting the principal réle. Fortu- 
nately, Dr. Rainsford is a _ clergy- 
man, and would have undoubtedly 
given me a fine send-off. I was walk- 
ing through some thorny brush after 
an impala I had wounded. I had gotten some little dis- 
tance ahead of my gun-bearers, when I saw, about 
fifteen feet away, a rhino feeding calmly. It did not 
see me, and I walked off as if the soil of Africa was 
covered with fresh eggs and I had made a bet not to 
tread on any. Just as I took my unstudied departure 
the blessed rhino-birds rose up off his back, where 
they had been roosting, making quite a noise and 
considerably accelerating my stealthy steps. These in- 
telligent feathered things generally give the rhino the 
alarm if anvthing untoward is about to happen. For- 
tunately [ did not come down wind on him. About 
twenty yards away I met Nur Jama with my light 
rifle, and with one single gesture added him to my 
retreat. <A little farther back I encountered my second 
boy with my heavy rifle, at which I leaped like the 
lion on its prey. The mule men and photograph slave 
needed merely the word kifaro (rhino) breathed into 
their alert ears to make them slip through the bushes 
like phantoms. I followed, stepping rather heavily in 
my excitement as [ brought up the rear. We had 
hardly got well out of the brush when he caught our 
wind and came out at a trot, fortunately about sixty 
yards on one side, and went off without seeing us. I 
never want to be so near a rhino again, even in a zoo. 
Another step or two and I would have been right in it, 
and then a lively game of tag would have ensued. 




















Carrying in a slain leopard 


But thorns are difficult things to dodge around, and I 
doubt if it would have lasted very long. 

The lions made such a row around camp last night 
that I didn’t sleep well, and consequently feel a trifle 
weary. Also, you should see the flies here. I have 
named it “ Fly Camp.” They are simply awful, and 
we hope to move to-morrow to the Buffalo Camp, so 
this should go m next day, when we send thirty-six 
slaves in to the Boma for more posho. Keeping your 
porters in flour and rice is the great problem of Afri- 
can travel. By law you should give each man one and 
one-half pounds a day, and you can see how much a 
safari of eighty-five men uses. 

Biffaio Camp, August Tth—Sent Hassan, the as- 
kari, and thirty-five porters over to Laikipia Boma 
for posho, On their return, fifteen will go around by 
the Junction Camp and leave their loads there, and 
then come up the river to meet us. The others will re- 
turn here as rapidly as possible. Left at 6.45 for a 
ravine not far off, where the guide thinks we may 
find Colubus monkeys—went to the bottom and walked 
along it. A very beautiful spot, the tops of the trees 
in places not reaching to the level of the veldt 
(prairie). There were tall junipers and tropical trees, 
With cacti of various sorts and a dense mass of elimb- 
ing vines all along tie little stream which ran through 
it. The tree ferns were very beautiful. After an hour 
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Leopard, monkey, and oryx-antelope skins 


saw a band of Colubus and got two, which is all your 
license allows, with a shot-gun and buckshot. One 
was very large, measuring six feet four inches from 
the ends of the fcre paws to the tip of the tail. They 
have very fine fur, black on the head and body, and 
white on the sides of the rump, with long white 
bushy tails. Nothing else seen, so back to camp. Dr. 
Rainsford went out after buffalo, but saw nothing, not 
even fresh sign. We have the best water here we have 
found so far, a little stream of pure water, not liquid 
mud—very delightful drinking. 

August 8th.—Off early to see if we can get any meat 
for the porters, who are out of it and clamoring for 
more. Went down to where we saw the big band of 
eland, but saw nothing, and were returning disgusted 
when we saw two oryx in the serub. Went after 
them and got them both, so that we shall have porters’ 
meat for the next few days. On the way back gathered 
three large handkerchiefs full of fine mushrooms. Saw 
a few stembuck. and tried to get one for our own table, 
but could do nothing. Rainsford out after buffalo, 
but nothing done. Country full of abandoned man- 
yatos (or reed and mud shelters where the Masai and 
their cattle spend the night). The country is alive 
with flies, which follow the cattle. They are very 
annoying and stick and cling to everything. 

August 9th—Off at 7.30 this morning, over to the 
salt lick which the buffalo frequent when here. No 
signs of any, and the place full of cattle tracks. The 
guide is very much disappointed. He has_ never, 
brought a party here before without getting buffalo. 
Mount Kenia (18,600 feet) is about twenty miles 
north of us. The slopes are covered with woods and 
tangled jungle, and the buffalo have probably taken 
refuge there. Rainsford out after Colubus and got 
two. Not as big skins as the ones I got. We are not 
having as much rain now; maybe the rainy season 
is breaking. 

August 18th—A curious thing happened to-day 
which might have been serious. We left camp at 
7.15 after impala. After hunting in the scrub for an 
hour I suggested swinging out toward the plain in 
hopes of getting a zebra for the men. On the way we 
passed a little open glade about one hundred yards 
in diameter. We had about half crossed this when a 
large lioness came out on our left and started along 
the edge. She had not seen us, so she did not hurry, 
but slouched along like a huge cat. My heavy gun 
had solid bullets in it, as there were rhino in the 
scrub. I swung off my 
mule and came out in 


imagine anything more exasperating? It might have 
been serious, for one of the men, who was about 
one hundred yards on one side, saw four lions pass 
just beyond -here. Had they all come out it might 
have been unpleasant, as, seeing us suddenly so near, 
they might have charged us, and in that case an 
empty rifle is not of much use. We followed after 
and saw one of them, but he did not wait for a shot. 
While there is some satisfaction in having the skin in 
camp, it is not as if I had got it myself, as I made 
sure I would do. 

Dr. Rainsford was in when we got back to camp. 
He beat through the jungle where he saw the buffalo 
before, but saw nothing, and found no tracks. 

Camped on the Guaso Nero, August 29th.—Find- 
ing we were unsuccessful in getting buffalo where we 
went, we made a little side trip to a place where some- 
times there are a great many, but the cold weather 
and the heavy rains have apparently driven them else- 
where. I hardly saw a track, and not one buffalo 
throughout the Masai country. They say that when the 
grass is short there are a great many. The grass is 
very long now, owing to the heavy rains of late. The 
natives burn it when it gets long and dry so that 
their herds may have new grass, but it will be three 
months before that happy state of things comes. How 
it has rained, too, the last few days; it is pouring 
now. We just made camp in time. We left the 
Boma on Wednesday and travelled two days, both 
short marches, till we got to the buffalo country. 




















Passing the time of day with wayfarers 


Yesterday we were off at daylight and hunted till 
noon, but did not see anything, though we had good 
guides with us who knew the country thoroughly. So 
we decided to hurry back to Laikipia without losing 
more time. We started early this morning and tried 
to push through in one day, but stopped about three 
miles short of Laikipia Boma as the clouds looked very 
threatening. We had just time to make camp when 
down the rain came in torrents. And this is sup- 
posed to be the driest month of the dry season. One 
never knows in Africa what one is up against. 

We are expecting to go down by the Ol Bolossoit 
Swamp to try to get a hippo, and thence to Gilgil on 
the railway, and so down to Nairobi, but the end of 





front, my gun-bearer fol- 
lowing and changing the 
cartridges to “ soft nose” 
ones. She was only forty 
or fifty yards off, going 
very slowly, and I did 
not think I could miss 
her. I sat down, got a 
good rest on my _ knees, 
and as soon as I got the 
gun, pulled the triggers 
of both barrels without 
result. Seeing that she 
was just slipping into the 
brush, I told the guide to 
shoot, which he did, 
stopping her with the first 
shot and _ finishing her 
with the second. I threw 
open the breech of the 
gun, and found there were 
no cartridges in it. Since 
[ dismissed Kombo I 
have taken on one of the 
porters to act as my 
second gun-bearer and 
carry my heavy rifle. He 
drew the solids from my 
gun, and either forgot to 
put the others in or 














slipped them in and they 
fell out as he closed 
the breech. Can any one 
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A black-maned lion shot by the author 

























































An oryx antelope—formidable at close range 


the swamp where we have to cross it is said to be very 
bad in wet weather, and may be impassable. For 
several miles the only path runs through water a foot 
or more deep and is cut by several deeper channels. If 
these are full it will be a very difficult task to get 
the porters’ loads across. 

We have three Masai guides with us, who evidently 
think we are full of supernatural power. The guide 
has a burning-glass and made the sun light a piece of 
paper for them. I showed them my camera. I also 
let them look at some cattle through my field-glasses. 
They got so excited they nearly knocked one another 
down in their efforts to explain that the cattle came 
very near. Then I made them look through the wrong 
end, and the cattle went so far off they could hardly 
see them. Altogether they were very much impressed. 
They want us to come back when it is dry weather and 
hunt, and we told them that if we did, we would try to 
get them for guides. It is very amusing to note how 
almost everything that is discarded by the buanos 
(masters) is used by the porters. When my tent 
blew down and was torn to pieces they made a kind 
of caps of the bits of canvas. All large ‘tins, like flour- 
tins, are carted along and used to” carry water in. 
Tivery man looks like the White Knight in Alice in 
Wonderland, with tins, empty bottles, ete., hung all 
around his belt. Other things are carried in the folds 
of the blanket belted round them, or in their under- 
shirts, or I should rather say shirts. They seem to 
like undershirts, which they belt around their waists, 
and then they drop little things between the shirt and 
the body down the neck, till their bodies look as if 
they were covered with huge Jumps. 

On my way back to Ravine, October 21, 1908.—We 
were riding along somewhere when one of the syces 
began shouting, * Simba,” (lion). I could not see the 
beast for some time, but finally located it about three 
hundred and fifty yards off, going through the grass 
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on the other side of the ravine. I tried a couple of 
shots at it from that distance, but without effect, so 
told my pony-rider to ride it down, while we followed 
on our mules. It being my first experience at the 
sport, I was not very intelligent and went off with- 
out my gun, my gun- -bearers running after me through 
the long | grass. ‘When I arrived on the scene of action 
I thought The’ lion must have gotten off, for the pony 
and rider were standing quietly and nothing in sight. 
I could hear growls, however, and located my prey 
at bay in a clump of long grass. I got off my mule, 
and as my gun-bearers did not appear I took the 
guide’s gun and, resting it on his shoulder, shot the 
lion through the chest. It fell, and for a moment I 
thought~I had -killed it, so I handed the guide 
back. his gun and looked well pleased with myself. 
Suddenly [I saw the letter S movement of the tail, 
which ‘precedes a charge, and immediately the 
lion bounded out of cover. It was hit hard and 
didn’t go very quickly, but first charged the pony 
and rider, as they often do, especially if the pony is 
white, as mine is. I don’t know why they dislike a 
white horse, but such seems to be the case. It was 
a magnificent sight to see 

as it came along in huge 





| did not run sooner. IL grabbed my gun and 
ran back to where the guide was standing just 
as he fired again. As I ‘levelled my gun the big 


beast seemed to soar up into the air. Up it went, 
head and fore paws pointing straight up, till its hind 
feet were off the ground. It seemed to hang there 
for a moment and then came heavily down. I think, 
without exception, it was the finest sight I ever saw 
in the animal line. It wasn’t dead, however, and a 
wounded lion is always dangerous till it is killed, so 1 
took my little gun (so as not to spoil the skin) and 
shot it two or three times more. It was about fifteen 
or twenty yards from me when it collapsed, and | 
confess to a certain sense of relief when it was all 
over. The skin is said to be one of the finest ever 
shot in British East Africa. It is not extra large 
(9 feet 61% inches as it lay, and about 11 feet when 
off), but the mane is magnificent, very black, and 
reaching half-way down its back. Much singing and 
merriment ensued. When the first lion is shot on a 
hunting expedition the sportsman is expected to back- 
sheesh heavily. It cost me about one hundred rupees 
in tips to pacify every one. 





bounds, with its mane 
standing up around its 
head like a big ruff. [ 
was quite fascinated by it, 
and stood there without 
my gun in the most inter- 
ested manner. The pony 
and rider quickly galloped 
out of reach, and then it 
swung around and headed 
for me. The guide shot it 
as it charged the pony, 
and as it headed my way 
I began to think it was 
time for me to look up 
some adequate means of 
defence. Glancing nerv- 
ously over my _ shoulder, 
I saw my two gun-bearers 
legging it toward me, 
about twenty yards _be- 
hind. I took another peep 
at the lion, which still 
pursued the even tenor of 
its way, and incidentally 
myself, and then ran igno- 
miniously toward my big 
gun. You may publish 
this statement in any New 
York paper you wish to, 
and I will still not be 














ashamed of my _ action. 
I only wonder now, look- 
ing back at it all, that 


Porters fording an.East-African river 















CES ES Gel is fascinating to engage in specu- 
WSS Aires lation as to those changes upon the 
R) political map of the world which 
my will have occurred one century 
Ye hence. It is, of course, in Europe 
u is that the chief alterations will have 
PTE 2 occurred. But let us first glance at 
x Sees, our country. What will be the 
“destiny of the United States? 

The answer to this can be supplied immediately by 
a comparison with the Roman Empire. The estab- 
lishment of Constantinople as the capital of the East, 
and the Eastern Empire’s separation from Rome, are 
paralleled in the story of the American Revolution. 
We may look, then, for a progressive decline in the 
strength of England, in inverse ratio to our own. in- 
creasing power; Australia, already American in her 
political organization, will gravitate, with Canada, 
into the Union; finally the English-speaking peoples 
will be reunited under American auspices. That is 
as far as we can look forward legitimately. 

America will be absorbed in the solution of her so- 
cial problems. Democracy, which has never really 
existed, will be coming into its own; and with its ad- 
vent will disappear the comedy of representative gov- 
ernment, which, tried out through several centuries 
in the classical world and found wanting, is destined 
to receive its coup de grace upon American soil. The 
battle of Socialism will be upon us, to be solved, prob- 
ably, after some considerable bloodshed, by a sudden il- 
lumination of common sense. It will be realized that 
this insatiable spectre is of the sheet and turnip va- 
riety, and about as important as those dogmatic con- 
tentions that plunged all Europe into centuries of 
religious strife. For, while the Marxian Utopia, that 
ever-imminent thunder-cloud that somehow never 
bursts, will have disappeared, discredited by the fail- 
ure of its author’s own prophecies, the loose, hap- 
hazard productive methods of to-day, and our costly 
and faulty manner of distribution, will have to be 
organized to prevent their complete breaking down. 
The solution of this tremendous problem, which will 
be precipitated by the sudden failure of foreign mar- 
kets when manufacturing and prohibitory tariffs are 
universal in all countries, will occupy our attention 
for at least 2 century to come. 

By the year 2009. therefore, no radical changes will 
have occurred upon the map of the New World. 
In Africa there will probably be a withdrawal of the 
white populations from the low-lying and _ tropical 
portions. But great events will have been happening 
in Europe. 

The twentieth century will be inevitably Germany’s 
—and never has any nation so thoroughly deserved 
that triumph and success which she has now to reap. 
Since the days w hen the German. people, arousing one 
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another from their humiliation, shook off the Napo- 
leonic yoke, they have gone on from strength . to 
strength, with ceaseless preparation, caution, and sac- 
rifice. In 2009 a compact German population of 
about one hundred and thirty millions will straddle 
Europe, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, a Federal 
Empire reaching out from the Meuse to the Black Sea. 

As Saxon England could not remain politically 
linked to France during the fifteenth century,..so it 
is inevitable that the conglomeration of races which 
goes to form Austria-Hungary must fall to pieces. 
Forty-three years ago, when the great majority of 
the German-speaking people excluded Austria-Hun- 
gary from the Germanic confederation, the process of 
disintegration began. The next step will be the vol- 
untary entrance of German-speaking Austria into the 
Germanic Empire, to avoid its swamping by the pre- 
ponderant Slav element of the Dual Monarchy. Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland will be annexed for “ stra- 
tegical reasons.’ Holland, a Germanic state, which 
controls the mouth of the Rhine, must drop into the 
German lap, with Flemish Belgium, the German- 
speaking maritime provinces of Russia, and_proba- 
bly the Danish Island of Zealand, which contains the 
capital, Copenhagen, and controls the entrance to the 
Baltic. 

But we must not look too far ahead. Before Holland 
and Zealand become German, one formidable power, 
England, will have to-be overthrown, for England is 
the pledged champion of these nations—of Holland by 
treaty guarantees—and must defend them with all her 
resources so long as she desires to rule the seas. That 
the sea power of England will. forever remain predomi- 
nant is unthinkable; that it will have been overthrown 
by 2009 is an improbable contingency. Nations decline 
slowly. We may expect the twentieth century. to 
witness one titanic struggle, in which England and 
France will lead most of Europe against Germany, 
just as when England, under the generalship of Marl- 
borough, led -the, coalition against Louis XIV. of 
France from 1701 to 1713. That war fizzled out in 
a compromise. This will be similar. Upon the Conti- 
nent, Germany will maintain her conquests; she may 
acquire Holland and most of Belgium, with a proviso 
against the fortification of Antwerp; Zealand, the 
key to the Baltic, will not fall to her until a later 
period. 

But Germany’s enlargement will carry with it the 
seeds of her future destruction. Her foreign policy 
will hinge upon two cardinal pivots—Italy and the 
Danube. As in the Middle Ages, Italy will be the 
battle-ground of conflicting forces. Flanked on the 
west by the hostile powers of England, France, and 
Spain, the great Teuton Empire will be able to render 
these impotent only so long as she can foree Italy 
into a close alliance, and, through her, control the 
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Mediterranean. But the control of the Danube will 
be more. vital still. To Russia the future; but not 
so long as Germany can keep the northern and south- 
ern Slavs asunder. Once let these close, and Poland 
and Bohemia will prove the outposts through which 
Russia will strike. into the vitals of her enemy, and 
bring down the German Empire like a house of cards. 

Look at the map, where the Magyars of Hungary 
and the Latin people of Roumania cut like a wedge 
between Russia and the Balkan States. Centuries ago 
the Magyars established themselves on the great 
plains of Hungary, where they formed the bulwark 
of Europe against the encroaching Turks. Poland is 
a Slav people. Bohemia is a Slav people—the Czechs, 
posted in isolation in the heart of Germany. Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro are Slav. <A considerable 
part of Hungary is Slav. All these nations of 
Slavic origin are stirring to a new national self-con- 
sciousness. Perhaps two centuries hence all eastern 
Europe will be a Slav republic. But before this 
huge, inchoate population can become knit together 
into one political confederation Germany will have 
achieved national unity and become the arbiter of 
Europe. 

England will be travelling slowly in the footsteps of 
Holland and Spain. Since the Jubilee of 1887, a year 
that may be regarded as the climax of her prosperity, 
she. has gone down-hill with great momentum. The 
change in her political ideals is a most startling one. 
For the England of the last century, the champion of 
oppressed nations, the mirror of justice, freedom, and 
democracy, no longer exists. Just as in ancient Rome 
the free democracy was finally overthrown, in Sulla’s 
day, by the aristocracy linked with the new commer 
cial interests, so the Commons, more and more im 
potent against the Lords backed up by the money 
powers of the nation, are falling into increasing dis- 
credit. Popular government, indeed, hardly exists; 
the people have voluntarily abrogated their author- 
ity, and the spirit of Imperialism, that holds Egypt 
and India in subjection, has cast a sombre shadow 
upon England herself. 

France, a nation of the second rank, preserving 
her integrity through firm alliance with England, 
whose political satellite she will have become, will 
show slight change. Across the Mediterranean, in 
Tunis and Algeria, a newer France will be arising 
through the enterprise of her settlers, perhaps, to 
counterbalance those northeastern provinces adjoin- 
ing Belgium, which, overrun with Flemish and Ger- 
man immigrants, will be ready to drop like a ripe 
fruit into the maw of her great eastern neighbor. 

Denmark (losing Iceland) and Norway may be re 
united under a republican form of government, and 
will, with Sweden, be linked in close alliance with Ger- 
many, for protection against Russia. 
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A Friendly Farewell and 
“ Ad ” 


Tie day the American forces evacuated 
Cuba, leaving the island to the govern- 
ment of its own people for the second 
time. the following amusing advertise- 
ment, which has been changed only in the 
name of the commodity advertised, ap- 
peared in the Havana Post: 


GOOD BYE, 
GOOD FELLOWS 


of the Army and Navy of the U. 
S.: restorers of Republics, police- 
men of two Oceans and other seas, 
globe - trotters and_ relief bearers. 
Good bye and God bless you! And 
say, excuse the trouble we’ve 
give you but we promise you to 
do better henceforth and _ wont 
mind if you come back again, but 
in citizens’ clothes. And listen; 
we'll have no more risings, honest 
we won’t unless it be in your es- 
teem and mornings, after a good 
night’s rest on the great, grand 
and glorious Morpheus’ mattress. 
Adios, chicos! 


Under the advertisement appeared the 
name and address of the dealers. It 
greatly amused the men on the battleship 
Maine, one of whom sent the clipping to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


PURITY ESSENTIAL. 

In no other form of food is purity so absolutely essen- 
tial as in milk products. Richness is also necessary, 
as without richness milk is of little value as a food. 
Purity and richness are the embodiment of BorRDEN’s 
EaGLe BRAND CONDENSED MILK. As a food for infants 
or for general household purposes it has no equal. 4*. 





HE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 

















by, BROWN’ S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. .*%. See 
Usr_ BROWN’S Camphorated, Sap DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. as cents per Jar. e*%e 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SISTER’S TRICK 
But it all Came out Right. 


How a sister played a trick that brought 
rosy health to a coffee fiend is an inter- 
esting tale: 

“T was a coffee fiend—a _ trembling, 
nervous, physical wreck, yet clinging to 
the poison that stole away my strength. 
I mocked at Postum, and would have none 
of it. 

“One day my_ sister substituted a 
cup of piping hot Postum for my morning 
cup of coffee, but did not tell me what it 
was. I noticed the richness of it, and re- 
marked that the coffee tasted fine; but 
my sister did not tell me I was drinking 
Postum, for fear I might not take any 
more 

“She kept the secret, ard kept giving 
me Postum instead of coffee until I grew 
stronger, more tireless, got a better color 
in my sallow cheeks and a clearness to 
my eyes. Then she told me of the health- 
giving, nerve-strengthening life-saver she 
had given me in place of my morning 
coffee? From that time I became a dis- 
ciple of Postum, and no words can do 
justice in telling the good this cereal 
drink did me. T will not try to tell it, for 
only after having used it can one be con- 
vinced of its merits.’’ 

Ten days’ trial shows Postum’s power 
to rebuild what coffee has_ destroyed. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Took in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ‘The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


A SEATTLE 
OPPORTUNITY 


Secure a Foothold in the Most Rapidly 
Growing City in America. 


\ HEN the v writer came to 
Seattle, in 1884, the 
population was 7000. In 
1888, when we engaged in 
business, it was 27,000. In 
1900 it was 80,671 (federal 
census). To-day it is be- 
tween 290,000 and 300,000. 
It is by all odds the lead- 
ing railroad center of the Pacific coast, will 
soon be the chief city of the coast, and ulti- 
mately one of the great cities of the world. 
It is the metropolis of the richest section of the 
United States, the entrepot to Alaska, the 
land of gold, and the shipping-point to the 
Orient by the shortest and best trans-Pacific 
route. It possesses mountain and water 
scenery unsurpassed in Switzerland, a delight- 
ful climate, and, above all things else, is ani- 
mated by ‘‘ The Seattle Spirit,’’ a spirit of enter- 
prise and unity that overcomes all obstacles. 

With a population doubling every five 
years since its birth, the opportunities for 
profitable real estate investment need no com- 
ment. Our latest subdivision is Exposition 
Heights, a beautiful tract sloping down to 
the lake front and adjoining the grounds of 
the State University, the site of the Alaska- 
Yukon - Pacific Exposition. It commands a 
charming view of Lake Washington, the 
Cascade Mountains, and Mount Rainier, the 
highest peak in the United States. 

Lots 40x100 feet (some larger), with alleys, 
$450 to $700, with a few fine corners at $800, 
either cash or half cash and the balance in 
one and two years, or one-fourth cash and the 
balance $25 a month with interest. The 
property is located in the line of the best 
growth of the city, and is!reached via the 
University car-line. Title absolutely perfect; 
abstracts and expert legal opinion free to all 
purchasers. Only one-fourth of the property 
to be sold at present prices. 

If desired, remittances may be made to the 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle. 


Ceagpbalis Cree 


202 and 203 New York Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
The Pioneer Real Estate Firm of Seattle 














CHALFONTE 


The Boardwalk, the beach, 
the piers and other attrac- 
tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time 
most delightful. | Write 
for reservations to THE 
LEEDS COMPANY 
Always Open On the Beach 
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Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


FORMULA. 
Each 22 Gr. Triangule 
contains 


Pepsin—Pure Aseptic 
Papain 

Diastase 

Calcium Carbon Precip. 
Cascara Sagrada 

Powd. Ginger 

et 96 agagged 






Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


distress from an out-of-order stomach 


Large 50c cases—any drug store 


ot Pape, TaomPson & Pape, Cincinnati, 0., U.S, A.,and Windsor, Ont., Canada 


oil Coats Snake Root 
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Exhibit of the American Woolen 


Company at the 


AlasKae 


Yukon Exposition 

















HE exhibit of the. American 

Woolen Company is one of the 

most attractive and artistic ex- 
hibits in the Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts Building at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie Exposition. It occu- 
pies some nine hundred square feet 
of space, being arranged in the form 
of a hollow square, on all faces of 
which are displayed the various cloths 
and fabrics made by the company, 


and which are arranged in such a 
manner as to show very effectively 


the many styles and colorings. 

A special feature has been made 
of the Uniform Cloths manufactured 
by the company. In the centre of 
the most prominent case of the booth 
is a group of figures clothed in uni- 
forms showing different branches of 
the government service, while on each 
side are displayed a few of the many 
Uniform Cloths made. Particular at- 
tention is called to the Olive Drab 
Uniform Cloths and the new Forest 
Service Uniform Cloths, both of 
which have been adopted as stand- 
ards in the government service, also 
the Washington Navy Serge and the 
Olive Auto Cloths. 

In the other cases of the exhibit 
are shown every variety and kind of 
cloth used for men’s wear in the 
United States. 

The display of kerseys, overcoat- 
ings, cloakings, and similar goods is 
very pleasing, the beautiful colorings 
being finely arranged, and worsteds 
in fancies, mixtures, piece dyes, and 
manipulated effects are shown in 
great variety, as also an almost end- 
less number of woolen fabrics and 
cloths. 

In the centre space is a case con- 
taining wools, tops, and yarns show- 
ing the different stages of manu- 
facture. 

The company has a scenographic 
model, which is an exact reproduction 
in every respect of the Wood Worsted 
Mills, making an attractive and in- 
teresting feature of the exhibit. 

The company in its literature calls 
attention to the fact that it has thirty- 
two plants located in various places 
throughout New England and New 
York, four of which are the largest 
of their kind in the world—the Wash- 
ington Mills, the Wood Worsted 





Mills, the Assabet Mills, and the 








National and Providence Worsted 
Mills. 

The main offices of the company 
and of the president, Mr. William 


M. Wood, are in the Shawmut Bank 


Building, Boston, Mass., and the 
main offices and warerooms of the 
Selling Agency are at 126 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 

The American Woolen Company 
has a capital of $64,501,100. It con- 
trols thirty-two distinct and separate 


plants, among which is the Wood 
Worsted Mills, the largest worsted 
mill in the world. This mill, in- 
cluding power - houses, is over 1900 
feet long, 125 feet. wide, and six 


stories high. 

The Assabet Mills, in Maynard, 
the largest woolen mill in the United 
States. 

The company now operates nearly 
9000 looms, produces not far from 
one million yards a week, and gives 
employment to nearly 30,000 oper- 
atives. Its sales for the year 1906 
were over $51,000,000, exelusive of 
the Wood Worsted Mills, which is 
operated as a separate corporation. 
It will be recalled that the sales of 
this corporation less than seven years 
ago were about $15,000,000. 

The company has always pursued a 
liberal and progressive policy in re- 
gard to their equipment in installing 
the’ latest machinery and improve- 
ments, and with their improved ma- 
chinery and processes they are able to 
produce cloths, and supply them to 
the trade, at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with quality. It is a well- 
known fact that the American Woolen 
Company manufactures the best fab- 
ric at a given price. 

This company is now planning to 
increase its capacity for manufactur- 
ing worsted yarn by an addition to 
the Fulton Mill, which will almost 
double the size of that mill, and also 
the construction of a new mill at 
Lawrence, to be known as the “ Ayer 
Mills.” When these mills are com- 
pleted, it is estimated -that the com- 
pany will have an increased pro- 
duction of yarn amounting to 15,000,- 
000 pounds per year. This will, of 
course, enable them to deliver fabrics 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
will render them independent of out- 
side yarn manufacturers. 
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Through the Scenic Northwest 


First, the sight of Minnesota and. Dakota’s grain- fields; after that 
the magnificent distances of Montana’s cattle-plains and farms; then 
the huge, wild, forested Rockies; then Spokane, the fruit - valleys - of 
Washington, and the towering Cascade Mountains; at the end, the 


Alaska -Yukon- Pacific Exposition 
SEATTLE, JUNE Ist to OCTOBER 16th 


These are a few of the things that will make your trip to the Pacific Coast 
via the Great Northern Railway a delight and a milestone in your memory. 
Two through vestibuled trains, ‘‘ The Oriental Limited’”’ and ‘“‘ Fast Mail,”’ 
daily from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Seattle. Send for descriptive book- 
let, ‘‘ The Scenic Northwest,’’ and Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition folder. 


Address A. 1. CRAIG, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Rose Festival, 5 : National Irrigation 
Portland, Oregon, P NE Congress, Spokane, 
June 7-12, 1909. August 9-14, 1909. 























’ Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Expo- 


e,4e 
SItION, Seattle, June 1 to October 16, 1909 st asmeaen ahiae 
will outrival any heretofore 
Offered. With efficient train 
} Third Annual Rose Festival service afforded, each of these 
+ | may be visited in one trans- 
continental tour and Yellowstone 


Portland, June 7 to 12, 1909 Park entered through 


Gardiner Gateway 
Yellowstone Park the official entrance. Three modern 
5 electric-lighted trains daily (after May 
23rd) in each direction between St. 
Season June 5 to Sept. 25, 1909 Paul - Minneapolis, and one train daily 
between Missouri River points and the 
North Pacific Coast. Through Pull- 
mans to the Coast and to the Park 
boundary. 


AY A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent 
Paul, Minn. 
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ESTWARD the course of empire takes its way”’ is as true to-day as 
it was in the eighteenth century, when this watchword was first 
given to the world. To-day civilization stands on the edge of the 
wilderness, towns grow on the borders of the wild, the call of which 
is still heard. The charm of the wilderness will linger long, but it 
must be lost at last. The rush of empire will change the face of 
nature. There must be gain in it, since it is destiny. The base of 
existence is bread and butter, and this reconciles us to the loss of 
solitary lakes, in the passing of continuous woods with the charm 
of their remoteness and happy loneliness. Swarming population 
gets a chance to live. Farms are developed out of deer pastures, cities are builded 
by the reedy lake and all the machinery of our complex life gets into motion. We 
can’t keep the wilderness. The Hudson Bay Company tried it, and failed. The 
Government is trying it in the national forests, but, when the plan is worked out, the 
irresistible charm of the wild-wood will be gone forever. We can only go on in the 
way allotted us, making farms and building towns and cities, shops and stores; and 
happy is he who gets in on the ground floor. 

In the last three-quarters of a century the United States has advanced from 
the reaping-hook and cradle to the modern harvesting-machine—from a wilderness 
to the world's richest empire. But how many understand that this means we have 
done more in a century than had been accomplished in all the preceding centuries? 
Less than fifty years ago the Pacific Northwest country was a wilderness. To-day, 
the far-western states are ranked as a great empire, and there is only one way to 
explain this marvellous industrial development—the harvesting-machine did it. 

Without the harvesting-machine no such growth would have been possible. 
Fertile prairies and rich valleys alone could not supply our necessities. Railroads 
and the telegraph would only place us in a worse predicament if we had no means 
of harvesting the grain crops. 


The Harvesting-Machine Indispensable 

The farmer has all spring in which to plow and sow, and he has all winter in 
which to thresh the grain; but the harvest season lasts only a few days—the grain 
must be cut and put in the shock during these few days, or the labor of the whole 
year will be lost. Therefore the area of grain that can be grown depends upon the 
area that can be properly harvested. With the reaping-hook and cradle a very 
limited area could be cut, and hence it was useless to sow any more, atid progress 
was impossible. With the modern harvesting-machine the farmer can easily 
and quickly harvest all the grain that he can grow. In the United States about 
100,000,000 acres are now annually seeded to small grain—wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley—and another 100,000,000 acres are annually planted in corn. 


Solved the Problem of Food Supply 


In view of the foregoing it is not too much to say that the harvesting-machine 
solved the problem of food supply and made our wonderful industrial progress 
possible. Nearly all the work on the farm is now done by machines and implements, 
and a large army ot workmen has been released to assist in developing other branches 
of industry. 

The remiatkable achievements in commerce, transportation, and manufacture 
followed the introduction of the reaper, and our unlimited natural resources—in- 
cluding those in the great Northwest—began to be developed. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century we exported verv little wheat and flour. The in- 
crease in our exports of these products during the Jast half a century has amazed the 
wotld. The construction of railroads proceeded with gigantic strides, and we have 
taken the lead in manufactures. This unprecedented progress in our industrial 
development was made possble by the harvesting-machine, and this colossal achieve- 
ment has not been equalled in any other department of humanactivity. The har- 
vesting-machine has emancipated the American farmer and lifted agriculture to 
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the high plane of a scientific business, and, incidentally, placed the United States 
in the very forefront of the world’s greatest powers. 


United States Leads the World 

The United States leads the world in the manufacture of agricultural machines 
and implements. We have more capital invested in the industry, and in every 
particular the machines excel those made in other countries. Among the largest 
manufacturers in this country may be mentioned the International Harvester Com- 
pany, which supplies a considerable percentage of the machines required to harvest 
the grain crops of the world. The company has thirteen manufacturing plants, 
four of which are located in Chicago, the plants in that city representing the largest 
productive capacity in the world devoted to the manufacture of harvesting-machines, 
agricultural implements, binder-twine, and kindred lines. The output includes 
binders, reapers, headers, header-binders, rice-binders, mowers, corn-binders, 
huskers and shredders, hay-rakes, hay-tedders, sweep-rakes, hay-stackers, hay- 
presses, knife-grinders, binder-twine, wagons, cream-separators, tillage implements, 
gasoline-engines, manure-spreaders, and automobiles, together with duplicate 
parts of all machines and implements stifficient to keep the company’s large number 
of branch houses well stocked with repairs, so that the farmer may be accommodated 
with extra parts when they are needed. 


A Great Industry 


In the manufacture of its products, the company combines so many factors 
and upon so vast a scale that it may be said to represent in the highest degree the 
unparalleled industrial progress of the United States. In addition to its manit- 
facturing plants the company owns its own forests, coal and iron mines, blast- 
furnaces, and steel-mills. In these the iron-ore from the North and timber from the 
South are transformed into many different kinds of agricultural machines, hundreds 
of thousands of which are required for each year’s harvest; and in the twine-mills 
whirling spindles twist more than 60,000 tons of twine to bind the grain crops. 
Millions of dollars have been spent to make the manufacturing plants as automatic 
as the inventive genius of man can make them. The company pays more than one 
million dollars a month to its army of employees, and in order that the machines may 
be kept abreast with the times in improvements a large staff of skilled inventors 
and designers is employed. Central warehouses are established in more than one 
hundred cities for distributing the company’s product throughout the United 
States and Canada, and there are foreign agencies in every part of the civilized world. 


Agriculture Basis of Wealth 


It is becoming more and more generally understood that the prosperity of tne 
country depends wholly upon the prosperity of the farmer; therefore anything that 
enables the farmer to achieve larger results directly affects the wealth of the whole 
nation. The International Harvester Company employs twenty-five thousand 
workmen to build machines and implements designed to assist the farmer in grow- 
ing larger crops. The modern self-binder easily accomplishes the work that would 
require from ten to fifteen men to do in the old way. Thus it will be seen that 
modern agricultural machines have not only released from the farm an army of 
workmen that can go into the mines and mills, but the machines make it possible 
for the agriculturist to cultivate larger areas and harvest heavier crops. The large 
increase in the number of farms clearly establishes this fact, and shows how rapidly 
we have moved forward from a wilderness to our present advanced position. The 
number of farms in 1850 was less than one million and a half; to-day we have nearly 
six million farms, more than one million of which were brought under cultivation 
during the last ten years, the increase in acreage during the same period amounting 
to nearly four hundred million acres. Inasmuch as agriculture is the basis of our 
commercial supremacy, any industry that encourages farmers to adopt more profit- 
able methods materially assists in upbuilding the prosperity of the whoie country. 
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CAN WE SPARE THE GOLD WE ARE LOSING? 






Sp HE fact that the thermometer hap- 
Dj pens to be out of order and un- 
affected by the temperature will 
hardly keep most of us from noticing 


the money market has so far re- 
mained unaffected by the great quan- 
“tity of gold we are losing deceive 
the observant man into the idea that the loss of all 
this gold is of no consequence. The money market, 
ordinarily a pretty fair thermometer of our financial 
temperature, may have become so choked up with sup- 
plies of unwanted bank-notes that its efficiency as an 
indicator has become impaired, but this will hardly 
keep the man who is accustomed to look a little bit 
ahead of him from seeing things as they actually are. 

The shipment of great quantities of actual money 
from one country to another seems always to arouse 
very general popular interest, added to at the present 
time by the more specitic interest of business men and 
investors who lave come to realize what great pro- 
portions the outflow of gold from the United States 
has already attained. For nearly a year, now, the 
movement has been against us, and during that time 
we have shipped out gold to Europe and the Argentine 
amounting to nearly $100,000,000. In the meantime, 
owing to the volume of bank-note circulation and the 
great amount of money made idle by the depressed 
conditions of trade, the loss of the gold we have sent 
out has been absolutely unreflected in the money 
market. To claim, however, that we can spare any 
such amount of gold without feeling the ill effects 
later on, is little short of openly expressing the 
pessimistic belief that a decided trade revival is not 
near at hand. 

But however much we may later on miss the gold 
Which we so cheerfully parted with during the greater 
part of last year, the question now is rather of the 
causes and effects of the present efflux. We have sent 
out direct to London, during the past few months, a 
sum of gold greater than the whole amount we have 
sent to London during the past eight years. At the 
same time we have been sending to Argentina a sum 
very much in excess of the total of any full year’s 
movement to that country. Altogether, since the 
first of January, we have shipped away nearly $35,- 
000,000 of our gold. 

These are big figures and suggest that if this out- 
flow is to be continued much longer, the financial 
markets of now, as well as the commercial markets 
of later on, may have an unpleasant factor with 
which to deal. What are the reasons of the present 
outgo of gold and what are the prospects of its con- 
tinuance ? 

The first reason which suggests itself is naturally 
concerned with the merchandise movement. There has 
been a decline in our exports during the first eight 
months of the fiscal year, beginning last June, of 
nearly $200,000,000. During that time imports have 
decreased in the inconsiderable sum of $24,000,000, 
leaving us $176.000,000 worse off than last year so 
far as the balance of trade in our favor is concerned. 
Now the merchandise movement is recognized as being 
no longer the controlling influence on the outflow or 
inflow of gold which it was once thought to be. At 
the same time it is as true now as it ever was that 
most of the supply of foreign exchange originates from 
merchandise exports, and that when merchandise ex- 
ports are small the supply of exchange will be small. 
Exehange in small supply naturally makes for high 
rates. If the demand for exchange becomes sufficiently 
urgent, gold has to go out. 

So much for the question of the small supply of 
exchange. From what sources springs the urgent de- 
mand which is responsible for the continued gold 
exports? From two sources—first from the necessity 
of our making payment for American securities which 
the foreign holders have been selling back to us; and 
second, from the fact that money has become so over- 
plentiful here that there has been a continuous de- 
mand for exchange with which to transfer balances to 
foreign points where they can be employed to better 
advantage. 

With regard to this question of foreign sales of 
American securities, it is coming to be recognized 
more and more how the foreigners utilized the period 
of high prices after election to sell out a larger part 
of their holdings of “ Americans” than has_ been 
generally thought. The degree of optimism regarding 
the business outlook which obtained here between 
election and Christmas was by no means equalled on 
the ether side of the water. To the foreign mind it 
was only another case of American overenthusiasm, 
and one of which they were in a position to take a 
practical advantage by selling us back our stocks at 
high prices. Between the first week in November and 
the middle of February the movement went on con- 
tinuously, the high level of foreign exchange reflecting 
plainly the great demand for exchange with which to 
pay for what we were taking off the foreigners’ hands. 

While no figures are available as to the extent of 
this repurchase of our stocks, the mere fact that in 
spite of all the bonds we were selling abroad exchange 
remained so consistently high, shows very plainly 
that we were making payment for a very large amount 
of something. And that something was no less than 
a very large volume of American stocks. Here we 
were, placing tens of millions of our newly created 
bonds on the other side, and yet all the foreign ex- 
change which these operations brought into existence 
was inadequate to supply the demand. Here were two 
extra counter-forees in operation. We were selling 
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bonds in Europe, and thus creating great supplies of 
foreign exchange. On the other hand, we were buying 
back our stocks from Europe, and that was creating a 
great demand for exchange. Now, the demand greatly 
exceeding the supply, it follows that, large as we know 
our sales of bonds abroad to have been, the amount of 
our stocks dumped back on us must have been even 
larger. 

If the year-long outflow of gold, however, were due 
only to the necessity of our making payment for stocks 
we had bought, there would be little necessity for re- 
garding the loss of gold as an event of serious 
economic importance. But, unfortunately, the ques- 
tion of the repurchase of our securities is only one of 
the reasons for one part of the great gold outflow. 
What has counted above everything, what has really 
been at the bottom of the whole export movement, is 
the fact that money has become so unhealthily cheap 
that we have been literally sending away our gold be- 
cause we didn’t know what to do with it here. 

Kconomists are at present talking very learnedly 
about a law, formulated by one Gresham, regarding the 
“extrusion” of the better by the worse circulating 
medium. Translated into plain English that means 
that when the volume of a mixed currency like ours 
becomes too great for the needs of business, gold will 
be driven out by the bank-note circulation. And that 
is literally what is happening at the present time, was 
happening all through last year, and what makes the 
big loss of gold we are sustaining a matter of practi- 
sal interest to every business man and investor in the 
country. 

Since the heyday of our prosperity in 1906 the 
circulation of national-bank notes has increased in 
the astonishing sum of $150,000,000. Called into exist- 
ence by the financial disturbances which began early 
in 1907, and more particularly by the low price of the 
bonds on which they are secured, these notes have 
shown only the slightest response to the very much 
lessened demand for them. That the $620,000,000 of 
bank-notes in ‘the country at present constitute a 
volume of currency much greater than there is any 
need for, is something which is generally admitted. 
And that, in view of the way in which our currency is 
constituted, is little less than admission that the 
presence of all these unneeded notes is _ positively 
harmful. 

For it is due to this enormous increase in the volume 
of bank-notes that money conditions are in their 
present unhealthy state, and it is due to the present 
state of the money market that gold in such large 
quantity is going out. For a year, now, money has 
been steadily flowing from the country into the reserve 
cities, which in turn have been sending it along to 
New York in order to earn the two per cent. which 
the banks here usually pay for inland deposits. The 
money comes to New York because there is no use for 
it in the interior, but there is no more real use for it 
here than there is there. Still, the banks are paying 
interest on it, and so they have to cast about for some 
way to loan it out and make it earn its keep. 

For a long time, now, the foreign markets have 
offered a more profitable field for lending operations 
than our own, and as a result there has been a steady 
fiow of this unusable capital to London and Paris. 
It is worth while to pause for a moment and note the 
true meaning of such a condition. This is money which 
belongs in the interior of the United States, and should 
properly be in use to carry on the business of those 
sections. But because the volume of currency has be- 
come so unwieldy that a setback in business causes the 
notes to come pouring into New York, New York in 
self-defence has to send away the money to some 
foreign city where it can be made to earn its interest. 

But worst of all, it is not the undesirable and un- 
wanted bank-notes which are sent out of the country, 
but gold, which forms none too large a part of the 
total of our circulating medium. If more currency 
comes pouring into New York than the banks know 
what to do with, the shifting of the balances to 
foreign markets begins at once, not with bank-notes 
but with bills of exchange, and finally, gold. 

In other words, too many bank-notes displace gold. 
And that is exactly what is going on now. More bank- 
notes are in existence than there is any possible de- 
mand for, and as a result the better part of our circu- 
lating medium is being steadily crowded out. We are 
rich in gold, and when the necessity arises can well 
afford to send away large quantities, but the present 
case is no necessity. It is nothing else than an excel- 
lent illustration of how our foolish currency system 
creates conditions which are more than likely to result 
in money trouble later in the year. 

The idea that the fact that money rates have re- 
mained low right along shows that we can well afford 
to lose the gold we have sent out, is based upon a 
total misconception as to the constitution of our cur- 
rency. Carried to its logical end that theory would 
be that as long as the banks printed their notes fast 
enough we could go ahead and export all the gold in 
the country without doing any harm. In that case 
after a while we should have a currency composed en- 
tirely of national-bank notes and greenbacks. Such 
an idea is manifestly absurd. Gold in this country 
is the real basis of currency and credit, and not only 
do we need all the gold we have in the country now, 
but we need all the gold which is being produced, and 
all the gold which is being so foolishly crowded out. 

Later on in the year this ~:eed will become very 
much more apparent than it is now. This is a coun- 
try of quick changes. Let a general revival of business 
take place and money will be quickly in demand. First 
the rural sections and the small towns will be calling 
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upon the larger cities for currency, and then the latter 
will begin to draw on New York. If in the meantime 
New York has banked these deposits in London, it 
may take time and a disagreeably high rate for money 
before the gold can be brought back. 

What can be done about it? Little, until two con- 
ditions are changed. The first is the creation of such 
quantities of bank-notes at a time when their exist- 
ence does very much more harm than good. The second 
is the payment of interest by the New York banks on 
“country-bank deposits,’ the system which draws 
money here and heaps it up in the banks at times 
when it is all but unlendable. That slack business in 
the interior should release money and make rates low 
is inevitable; but that it should then come streaming 
into New York, from there to be redistributed among 
the banking centres of Europe, is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of our remarkable currency 
system. 


F. Z.—Will you please explain how.a “ short sale” 
is made? (2) When a broker sells stock short for me, 
who makes the interest on the money he gets? 

To take an actual case, suppose you tell your broker 
to sell 100 shares of semething at 105. He sells the 
stock and gets a check for $10,500. -In order to deliver 
the stock he has sold he has to borrow the stock, and 
in order to borrow it he has to put up the $10,500. 
a interest he receives on this money he keeps him- 
seit. 

K. N.—The extent of the rise in Wisconsin Central 
has been very great. Will you please tell me through 
your financial column just how much it has been, 
and whether you think it is justified? 

As late as July of last year the common sold at 
16 7-8, and the preferred at 39 1-2. The former is now 
around 50, and the latter above 80. These are big 
advances, it is true, but in the meantime, it must be 
remembered, the road has become a subsidiary of 
Canadian Pacific, and will be used to give that system 
the entrance into Chicago it has tried so long to get. 

V. W.—Is there any authoritative source from 
which I can get the figures for the amount of copper 
on hand? 

The newly formed Copper Producers’ Association 
issues what are probably the most reliable figures 
obtainable. The figures come out about the tenth 
of the month. They show that on January Ist there 
were on hand, in this country, 122,000,000 pounds; 
cn February Ist, 144,000,000 pounds; and on March Ist, 
173,000,000 pounds. It is feared that the next report 
will show ever 200,000,000 pounds on hand. 

Y. L.—Up here in Montreal they are claiming that 
the putting through of the Grand Trunk Pacific to the 
coast will mean such a development in gold-mining 
as will add enough to the world’s gold supply to de- 
preciate the metal in value. Is there any sense in this? 


_ Can you tell me the government’s tax on production? 


Gold deposits in northern British Columbia are 
known to be large, but we doubt very much whether 
the opening of the railroad will stimulate production 
to a degree sufficient to have any influence on the 
world’s supply. We understand that the government 
levies a tax of two per cent. on all gold mined in the 
Dominion. 

L. W.—What is your opinion of the New American 
Ice Company's 5 per cent. first and general mortgage 
bonds from an investment point of view? 

The bonds will yield an attractive income and appear 
to be amply secured. The mortgage of $3,000,000 is 
said to cover as a first charge real property which is 
either now unencumbered or from which all encum- 
brances will be removed by application of the proceeds 
of the bonds, amounting to an estimated value of 
$5,273,896; and is to be a general lien, subject to 
existing encumbrances, on substantially the remainder 
of said company’s property and rights. ; 

C. Y. E.—In your article on “Treasury Deficit and 
Tariff Revision” you say, “That the old Dingley 
schedules need to be thoroughiy overhauled is some- 
thing on which every one seems to agree.” Permit me 
to say that I don’t agree, and that I should like to 
have you give me just one good reason as to why the 
tariff need be meddled with at all? 

Without entering on any long argument, it may be 
said that the one great reason why the Dingley tariff 
needs to be radically changed is that there has been a 
complete change in business conditions in this coun- 
try since the present tariff went into effect. 

B. V.—How docs the present price of copper compare 
with the price made during the panic? It seems diffi- 
cult to get the figures, and I should be obliged if you 
would give them to me. 

Copper may have been sacrificed at private sale dur- 
ing the panic, but we should say that the low price 
on electrolytic could be called 11 3-4 cents. 

C. 8S. T.—I see that wage reductions among the inde- 
pendent steel companies are becoming very general. 
How can the big company make steel in competition? 

The Steel Corporation is entrenched much more 
firmly than its competitors, but can hardly keep on 
paying the old scale of wages very long after they 
have been so generally reduced everywhere else. 

V. C. I.—Am thinking of putting quite some money 
into Baltimore and Ohio or into Atchison. Which do 
you favor? 

Atchison. Baltimore and Ohio is a more seasoned 
stock, undoubtedly, but Atchison is a strong, growing 
road in a growing territory. Harriman and Hill 
activities in the Southwest speak well for the develop- 
ment of that country—make it seem not improbable, 
indeed, that the new field will be developed just as the 
Northwest was developed. 
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Stone & Webster 
Management 
Association 


GENERAL MANAGERS OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATIONS 





HENRY G. BRADLEE - - : - . - President 


FREDERICK Ss. PRATT - . - . Vice-President 
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The Lowell Electric Light Corporation 

The Seattle Electric Company 
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Cape Breton Electric Company, Limited 

El Paso Electric Company 
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Ponce Electric Company 
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Pawtucket Electric Company 
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Power Station, The Columbus Power Company, Columbus, Georgia 


Nooksack River Water Power Development, 
Whatcom County Railway & Light Company 
Interurban Railway, Terre Haute to Clinton and Power Station Extension, 
Terre Haute Traction & Light Company 
Interurban Railway, Terre Haute to Sullivan, 
Terre Haute Traction & Light Company 
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The Minneapolis General Electric Company 
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“WILLAMETTE FALLS” 
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E are furnishing 35,000 horse-power to 
manufacturing establishments at Oregon 
City, and more than 15,000 horse-power is 
used in Portland for lighting, for manufact- 
uring, and for operating the street railways. 





Portland Railway, Light & Power Company 
Portland, Oregon 








First aid to the host. 
Fine at meal time 


: iN You can tell 
all times. 


a Blatz 
Bottle a 
block 


~ 


MILWAUKEE 


s Wir: 


one notable 
achievement in brewing. 
The veritable fulfillment of 


beer character, quality and 


Always the same 
Good Old Blatz. 


healthfulness. 


Ask for it at the Glub, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “<Blatz.”” 


Gorrespondence invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 
* A Genial Philosopher.” 
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Launching a New Steamboat 
for the Hudson 


THE Robert Fulton, the splendid new 
steamboat of the Hudson River Day Line, 
was launched upon the Delaware River at 
Camden, New Jersey, on March 20th, her 
sponsor being Miss Anita Merle - Smith, 
granddaughter of Commodore Alfred Van 
Santvoord, the founder of the Day Line. 
The boat was christened with water from 
the famous spring at Clermont-on-Hudson, 
where Robert Fulton often quenched his 
thirst. 

The keel of the Robert Fulton was laid 
on January llth of the present year, and 
the rapidity of construction was made 
possible because the entire work was done 
under cover, thus avoiding any delays 

















The “Robert Fulton” taking the water 


caused by inclement winter weather. She 
is 348 feet long, 76 feet wide over. guards, 
and 12 feet 9 inches in depth of hold. 
Her engine will develop 3,850 horse- 
power, and her propulsion will be by 
side wheels with feathering buckets. 

The interior decoration of the new boat 
will be most appropriate and artistic. 
Mural paintings will illustrate early 
scenes of river life on the Hudson, the 
epoch-making events, together with por- 
traits of the men prominent in the develop- 
ment of steam navigation. 

The Robert Fulton has four decks and 
accommodations for 4,000 passengers. She 
is expected to be in operation between 
New York and Albany by May 29th. 


The Comforts 


Eacu day I touch the little things 
That she was wont to wear— 

Her glove, her shoe, the silken snood 
That bound her shining hair. 


How can it be that she is gone, 
When these unfaded stay, 

As fragrant of her charm as on 
The hour she went away? 


Sometimes T half forget, and as 
I pull the latchet-string 

I think how glad I'll be to hear 
Her word of welcoming. 


And when the wakening is more 
Than my poor heart can bear, 
I touch again each little thing 
That she was wont to wear. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





The Origin of the Check 


Lonpon fogs have world-wide reputa- 
tion. It is but fair, therefore, to credit 
them with any circumstance to their ad- 
vantage. At the beginning of last cen- 
tury, owing to the pea-soup atmosphere 
which even then obtained, the robberies 
of messengers with eash became so fre- 
quent that business men in self-defence 
had to devise a remedy. 

They invented the check, which did 
away with the necessity of carrying sums 
of money on the person, and thus put a 
stop to the perquisites of snatch-thieves. 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 





The Bicycle 
Worth While 
ALL-YEAR-ROUND bicycle efficiency 
is found ina Hudson. The rear wheel 
is brought up close to the hanger. This 
gives exclusive riding advantages over 
ordinary bicycles. 


SE. 


Bicycles are equipped with the famous D. & J! 





Hangers, ring greatest efhciency and perfect 
adjustment through use of the steel sleeve which 
encloses bearings. D. & J. Hangers are 
Il Bearing without the use of Ball Retainers 
and Dust-proof without the use of Felt Washers. 
Hudson Hubs are turned from bar steel, are 
semi-ball shape and a popular, serviceable design: 
We'll send our handsome 1909 Hudson Cata- 
log for a 2 cent stamp—FREE—if you men- 
tion this publication Youcangeta Hudson 
cheap by securing us an agency. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg.Co., Middietown,0.,U.S.A. 








THE GREATEST VACATION TRIP THE WORLD CAN 
AFFORD FOR A FRACTION OF THE USUAL COST 





Circling the globe ordinarily requires 6 months, 12 
changes of steamers, with indefinite connections, 
trouble, and discomfort, and costs nearly $3000. 


starts Oct. 16, ’09, by the S.S. Arabic, 16,000 tons, 
large, luxurious, unusually steady; berths now avail- 
able from $800 to $1200, shore trips, hotels, etc., in- 
cluded. Avoids all the changes, delays, and worry. 
Visits ports usually accessible only by “tramp” 
steamers or sailing ships—a route that would require 


18 changes to cover otherwise. Less than 4 months. 
All first class—no steerage. 


THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY IN HISTORY 


made possible by the enterprise of the most successful 
cruise conductors. Write for itinerary. 

12th Annual Orient cruise Feb. 5, 1910, $400 up. 
30 ‘Tours to Europe, $270 up. 
F, C. CLARK, 412 Times Bldg., New York 








to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 
| The GARDEN SPOT 


OF THE WORLD 
lew than two days from New York by 


The Bermuda-Atlantic S. S. Co. 
21-24 State Street, New York 
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Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 




































STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


j “QE The Name is stamped 
on every loop— Be sure it’s 
there P 

THE yuk 
ik CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 

UNFASTENS 

me Worn All Over The World 
: Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 

a [| 25c. Mailed on receipt of 

as price. 

GEORGE FROST CO. 

Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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Public’s Critical 
Test 
Golden 
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The New Ministers to Spain 
and Argentine 


Amone the first appointments of 
United States envoys made by Secretary- 


of-State Knox were those of Henry ©. 

















Copyright, 1909, by Harris & Ewing. 
Henry C. Ide 
ide as minister to Spain, and Charles H. 


Sherrill as minister to the Argentine Re- 
public. Mr. Ide was formerly the Gov- 

















AFTER SHAVING 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by Men of Discrimination Every where 
Write for interesting book, Shaving - 
Essentials—mailed free on request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & €0., Sole Agents, New York 






















Borr.eo at THE SprinGs. Bupa PEST, HUNGARY 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We sh 


be 7 A you 
AD after using the bicycle 10 
f DO NOT BUY 3 tiesto anyone 
\ at any price until you receive our latest 
ENE bicycle, and have our unheard b} 





NY) 
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’ 


'§ and new 
* } is all it will cost to 
AK N oun, el ONE CENTS. a postal end ae 
\Mi, thing will be sent you free by 
return Le in- 
not wait, writeitnow. 
TIRES, Coaster- 

up-Wheels and all sundries at half prices. 

MEAD CYGLE C@. Dept. 1.271 CHICAGO 
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Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Charles H. Sherrill 


ernor of the Philippines; Mr. Sherrill has 
practised law in New York City, and was 
on the staff of former Governor Higgins. 





Preserving Life or Regulations? 


THe German army is noted for its 
splendid discipline, and the new recruit 
learns immediately that the strictest obe- 
dience to orders is his principal duty. 
The command of a superior is absolute 
law, and never to be questioned. How- 
ever, the inflexible rigidity of this system 
often has been criticised because the pri- 
vate soldier gradually ceases to think or 
have an idea of his own, and becomes 
purely an automaton, directed entirely by 
his commanding officer. Of course such 
discipline is admirable in the ordinary 
routine of military affairs, but when the 
exceptional and unexpected occurs the 
soldier is often caught off his guard and 
is unable to rise to the emergency. 

During the past winter there was re- 
corded an extraordinary example of the 
effect of German military training «as 
displayed by a soldier on duty near 
Bronikowen. The man was posted as a 
sentry, and was stationed close by Sens- 
burg Lake, which was frozen over at 
the time. Herr Arthur Kriede, a promi- 
nent landowner of that locality, who hap- 
pened to be skating on this lake, broke 
through the ice when only a few yards 
from the bank. As the unfortunate man 
clung to the edge of the ice and vainly 
tried to draw himself out of the water 
he shouted for help to the sentry, who 
had witnessed the accident, but the latter 
refused to render assistance. The mili- 
tary regulations positively forbid a sentry 
to leave his post under any circumstances, 
and, since the soldier in question could 
not give aid. to the drowning man with- 
out infringing the regulations, Kriede 
perished before his eyes. The tragedy of 
it all was that there were several long 
poles lying near the water’s edge, and the 
sentry need only have run down the bank, 
extended a pole to-the drowning man, and 





have drawn him to safety. 
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of Goodness 
The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 


is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit ; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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‘aan’ = 


i ~ Lad 2 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
































Club Cocktails 


@ ABOTTLED DELIGHT. 


The difference between CLUB COCKTAILS 
and the guess-work kind, is just the difference 
between a real drink and an imitation. Get 
CLUB COCKTAILS from your dealer. 


Martini (gia base) Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are always popular 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, NEW YORK, LONDON 





























LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 








| Morton Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $9,500,000 
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A SCOT IN LONDON. 


INDIGNANT SCOT (as he reads the notice): ‘Na, na; I'll gang dirty first.” 
—From “The Tatler.” 
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@ The New Models 10 and 11 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington experience, . 














the highest achievement of Remington skill and 
the perfect evidence of Remington leadership. 


Some of the New Features : 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial 

New Back-Space Key © 
New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 
|New Paper Feed 






Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 






New York and Everywhere 


































Whife Rock. 


‘The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “BRichard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 











COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 
Hand, Horse and Motor Power 


bvese 





The N. Y. City Park 


Dept., 
The U. S. Capitol in 
Washington, 
Princeton University, 
Mostof the Leading Golf 
and Country Clubs of 
the U. S., 

And many owners of 
Large Estates use 
COLDWELL’S 
Motor, Horse and 
Hand Mowers 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Names and References 
will be sent on request. 





Send for Catalogue 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell St., - NEWBURGH, N. Y. 











A new and better way. Remove ores 
loosen fruit from the add 
teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters to half 
a grape fruitand sugar to taste. Gives 
exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonic effect of the frnit. 


ow to Serve Grape Fruit 


IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S BITTERS 
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a >) Copyright Wotices 
New Garden Books Class A, XXc, No. 231466, February 20, 1909.— 


Lisrary OF ConGREss, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 











Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 

The. Home Garden oe a wit: * Harper’ s ——— of a 
os and American Poetry. ited by Epes rgent,”’ the 

By EBEN E. REXFORD right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformity 


with the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 


min ~ , a > ogo ?? 
Author of “Four Seasons in the Garden (Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

















This book is in- By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 4 
tended for the use In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. i 
of those who have 
a little piece of Class A, XXc, No. 231467, February 20, 1900.— 
land upon which Lrsrary or ConGREss, To wit: Be it pouninboned, «That 
they would like to on the twentieth day of Rereny, 19090, Harper & 
grow vegetables Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
and small fruits, Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
but whose knowl- following words, to wit: ‘‘Hunting Adventures on Land 
edge how to go to and Sea. Part I. The Young Nimrods in North 
work in the right America. A Book for Boys. By.Thomas .W. Knox. 
way, and what to Copiously Illustrated,” the right whereof they claim as \ 
attempt growing, proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 3 
is limited, because States respecting copyrights. 
of lack of experi- (Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
ience along, this By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
line. It contains no In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 
theories. Itaims to 
give simply and Class A, XXc, No. 231468, February 26, 1900.— 
clearly such infor- LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
mation as the wri- on the twentieth day ¥ 7 February, 1909, Harper & 
ter has gathered Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
from his own ex- Office the title of a Book, the title of which is in the 
perience in gar- following words, to wit: “The Story of Helen Troy. 
dening, by which By Constance Cary Harrison,”’ the _ whereof they 
he believes others claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the 4 
can bring about equally satisfactory results. United States respecting copyrights. 
R = - (Signed) HerBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
Eight full-page illustrations. 12mo. 198 pages. By THorvALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 
Class A, XXc, No. 231473, February 20, 1900.— 
LispRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
The Small Country Place poe _—— dey of Febeuaey. 1909, sag i oat 
ge, Oo} ahant, ass., hat eposite in this ice 
By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the following 
A thoroughly practical book which discusses the words, to wit: “‘A Short History of the English Colonies 


in America. By Henry Cabot Lodge,” the right whereof 


growing of farm and garden crops, the care of the 
wi «& he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 


horse, the cow, and poultry, and similar subjects. 





“It is crowded full of accurate suggestion in in- laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
formation which will be a godsend indeed to the (Signed) HerBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
multitudes of people who want to have their By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
small country pi ice attractive, comfortable, and, In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 19009. 
in general, livable 

—Riwend io erett Hale, LL.D. Class A, XXc, No. 231470, February 20, 1909.— 

. a Liprary or ConGRress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 

Seventy-five illustrations from photographs, on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Mildred Conway 
and numerous line drawings. 12mo. ded and Eustace Conway, of the United States, have 
Cloth, $1.50 net Postpaid $1.65 deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 

° “ . sig adiivadd which is in the following words, to wit: ‘“Thomas Carlyle. 





By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated, ” the right whereof 


Pog hi 1 f h the laws 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | | ortho tinal sreee respecting copynehte, ne laws y 


iene) HERBERT PutTNaAM, Librarian of Congress. 











a PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA Z By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 23, 1909. 








MY PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS 


By Ethelbert Talbot, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ service as 
the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality 
of the miners, cow- -punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently 
led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich humor. 


Ilhistrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.7 
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UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


to the 


Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


and to all other 


Northwest Points ; 


EAVING Omaha, Union Pa- 
cific trains glide swiftly over a 
smooth, dustless road-bed—for it is 
ballasted with Sherman Gravel— 
passing through the thnving towns 
in the rich agricultural states of 
Nebraska and Wyoming to Granger, 
which is the junction of the Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line to 
Portland, Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest, the O. R. & N. Com- 
pany’s line follows closely, for 
200 miles, the matchless Columbia 
River with its superb and awe- 
inspiring grandeur. TRAIN ON LANE CUT-OFF 




















Go to Seattle next summer, see the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, and make the tnp a profitable one 
by learning how you may take advantage of the many and varied opportunities to acquire wealth offered 
by the Great North Pacific Coast Country. 


BE SURE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


UNION PACIFIC 








Electric Block Signals 
all the way—the safe road 
to travel. 


Service and equipment 
the best that money can 
buy. 

Side trip to Yellowstone 
Park during the season at 


low rates on all through 
tickets. 

















For Rates, Booklets, and 


all information, inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.A. 








OMAHA :: NEBRASKA 








MOUNT HOOD FROM LOST LAKE 
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PETER'S 


“High as the ORIGINAL MILK 


A 
- 


Alps in Quality” 


CHOCOLATE 


SS ‘g 
: a> 


= @ Costs no more than inferior 











Purity, wholesomeness | 
and flavor considered, it is \ 
by far the best and also the 
least expensive of eating 
chocolates. 

Imitations are invariably 
disappointing and lack the 
smoothness and true, rich 
chocolate flavor that have | 


made 


£ AVA PETER 


“The World’s 
Favorite Chocolate” 





Sole Agents 
NEW YORK 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. | 








brands. \ | 














